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REVIEW  OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  PER- 
MIT ADDRESS  LIST  SHARING  BY  THE  CEN- 
SUS BUREAU 


THURSDAY,  JULY  21,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Census,  Statistics 

and  Postal  Personnel, 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  311, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Sawyer  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Sawyer  and  Petri. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  This  morning  we  are  dealing  with  some  of  the  more 
specific  aspects  of  preparation  for  the  2000  census.  The  topic  of  our 
hearing  is  to  consider  whether  Congress  needs  to  amend  any  laws 
to  facilitate  the  sharing  of  address  information  that  might  contrib- 
ute to  making  a  more  accurate  census  list.  That  list,  of  course,  is 
fundamental  to  any  mail-based  census  effort. 

I  think  it  almost  goes  without  saying  that  it  has  long  been  set- 
tled in  law  that  any  information  that  the  Census  Bureau  compiles 
is  strictly  confidential.  That  has  been  pivotal  in  the  matter  of  pub- 
lic confidence,  where  we  are  asking  Americans  to  bring  what  they 
feel  is  often  sensitive  information  about  themselves  for  a  broad 
public  purpose. 

Let  me  first  offer  just  a  little  bit  of  background.  Since  the  Census 
Bureau  moved  to  a  mail-based  architecture  in  1960,  it  has  assem- 
bled a  national  address  list  from  a  variety  of  sources,  including  pri- 
vate companies  and  local  governments,  and  then  finally  the  hard 
work  of  canvassing  neighborhoods.  That  process  is  often  tedious 
and  costly  and  for  obvious  reasons  often  far  from  error  free. 

What  may  be  toughest  about  it  though  is  it  always  starts  from 
scratch  for  each  census.  I  think  a  lot  of  people  would  agree  that  if 
we  can  get  beyond  that,  it  would  make  sense  to  try  to  prepare  lists 
in  which  we  could  operate  for  less  money,  less  effort,  and  the  real 
emphasis  on  the  idea  of  accuracy. 

The  primary  goal  is  that  sense  of  accuracy,  but  a  second  and  im- 
portant goal  is  reducing  costs.  One  of  the  places  that  a  lot  of  people 
have  suggested  we  turn  for  help  is  to  the  Postal  Service,  and  here 
is  where  we  get  into  difficulty. 

The  Postal  Service  believes  that  current  law  does  not  allow  it  to 
share  lists  with  another  Federal  agency,  and  so  what  we  are  con- 
sidering is  whether  or  not  we  need  to  amend  title  39  to  promote 
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a  useful  and  responsible  sharing  of  information  with  the  Census 
Bureau. 

Let  me  just  make  one  final  point  about  the  Postal  Service.  There 
has  been  some  controversy  in  the  recent  past  over  provision  of 
Postal  Service  addresses  and  change  of  address  information  to  pri- 
vate companies.  I  do  not  want  to  diminish  the  legitimacy  of  those 
concerns,  but  our  purpose  here  today  is  to  limit  our  review  to  what 
we  need  to  do  to  enhance  the  accuracy  of  the  census. 

The  second  obvious  source  of  address  information  is  local  govern- 
ments. Many  of  them  now  maintain  lists  built  from  their  adminis- 
trative records.  The  Census  Bureau  in  the  past  has  asked  local  gov- 
ernments for  that  kind  of  assistance,  but  because  of  confidentiality 
requirements,  local  governments  have  expressed  the  concern  that 
at  least  from  their  perception,  that  information  goes  into  the  infor- 
mational equivalent  of  a  celestial  black  hole.  Anything  that  goes  in 
is  captured  in  the  powerful  gravity,  and  it  never  comes  back  out, 
and  as  a  result,  local  governments  have  expressed  a  concern  that 
they  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  information  they  use  and 
have  provided  is  used  in  constructing  a  final  product. 

That  really  brings  us  to  the  second  issue  for  consideration  today, 
and  that  is  whether  we  ought  to  allow  some  level  of  public  disclo- 
sure so  that  local  governments  can  review  what  has  been  done.  If 
it  makes  sense  for  the  Census  Bureau  to  share  its  address  lists  in 
this  way,  then  we  need  to  consider  carefully  the  appropriate  extent 
of  that  snaring. 

It  seems  to  me  that  local  officials  have  ideas  for  improving  cen- 
sus accuracy  that  merit  serious  consideration. 

It  appears  that  some  local  government  organizations  were  not  fa- 
miliar with  some  of  the  details  of  the  proposal  that  we  are  thinking 
about  today  until  after  the  document  was  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  so  we  would  encourage  the  Commerce  Department  and 
the  Bureau  to  work  closely  with  State  and  local  governments  as 
they  develop  operational  plans. 

As  we  go  through  these  kinds  of  considerations,  I  would  just  urge 
everybody  to  keep  one  point  in  mind,  and  that  is  that  efficiency  is 
a  laudable  goal,  but  we  should  not  expect  the  Bureau  to  carry  that 
burden  of  efficiency  at  the  expense  of  its  own  programs. 

Confidence  in  the  census  is  fundamental.  Without  that  kind  of 
confidence  among  the  public,  there  is  just  no  hope  for  success  in 
the  kind  of  census  that  has  been  a  part  of  this  Nation's  history  for 
its  entire  existence. 

So  I  look  forward  to  the  hearing  today.  Do  you  have  any  opening 
statements  that  you  would  like  to  make?  Then  perhaps  we  can 
break  for  the  vote  and  come  back  and  begin  with  our  first  panel. 

Mr.  Petri.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  very  briefly. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  having  this  hearing,  another  in  a  series 
of  hearings  that  this  subcommittee  has  had  in  an  effort  to  contrib- 
ute to  having  as  effective  a  census  as  possible  in  the  year  2000,  and 
I  also  thank  the  witnesses  for  coming  here  to  testify. 

We  want  to  have  a  census  that  will  provide  as  accurate  and  use- 
ful a  snapshot  of  America  as  possible,  as  well  as  supplementary 
data  that  will  assist  various  sectors  of  our  economy  and  others  in 
as  carefully  and  accurately  as  possible  determining  the  environ- 


ment  in  which  they  have  to  operate  and  conduct  their  businesses 
and  their  activities. 

I  do  have  some  concerns  about  the  proposed  legislation  that  is  a 
partial  subject  of  this  hearing,  which  relate  both  to  the  confiden- 
tiality issue  and  potential  impact  on  public  confidence  in  the  census 
legislation,  and  I,  therefore,  look  forward  to  the  hearing  and  to 
hearing  everyone's  testimony,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  address 
some  of  these  concerns  here  today. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  will  go  vote  and  return  shortly. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Let's  hope  that  does  not  happen  too  often  for  the 
rest  of  the  morning. 

We  have  a  small  change  from  the  agenda  that  is  listed.  Our  first 
witness,  Carl  Stokes,  who  is  a  council  member  from  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore and  representing  the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  in  his  testimony  this  morning,  is  operating 
on  a  tight  schedule,  and  so  we  have  tried  to  accommodate  his  needs 
this  morning. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Good  morning  to  you. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you.  I  assume  that  anyone  in  the  business 
of  city  government  that  has  a  name  like  yours  hears  as  much  about 
his  name  as  I  do  about  mine.  [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CARL  STOKES,  COUNCIL  MEMBER,  CITY 
OF  BALTIMORE,  REPRESENTATIVE,  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF 
CITIES 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  really  appreciate  being  here  this  morning,  and  I 
appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  accommodation  of  my  schedule. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

As  stated,  my  name  is  Carl  Stokes,  and  I  am  a  council  member 
in  Baltimore,  MD.  I  testify  today  on  behalf  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  representing  some  150,000  municipal  elected  officials 
from  about  16,000  cities  across  the  United  States. 

My  comments  this  morning  also  reflect  the  cooperative  input  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  I  will  be  reading  from  my  state- 
ment that  we  have  sent  forward  to  your  subcommittee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Let  me  first  express  again  my  deep  appreciation  to  the  sub- 
committee, and  particularly  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  diligence 
and  patience  that  you  have  shown  in  trying  to  deal  with  these  cen- 
sus issues  on  a  sustained  basis  in  a  way  which  helps  move  the 
process  of  improvement  forward. 

Accurate  address  lists  and  maps  are  the  infrastructure  upon 
which  a  successful  census  is  built,  and  efforts  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  these  basic  tools  of  the  census  is  essential  to  both  improved 
census  accuracy  and  the  confidence  which  people  place  in  the  cen- 
sus. 

The  interest  of  city  governments  is  in  seeing  that  an  accurate 
and  timely  U.S.  census  is  conducted.  The  next  census  must  be  de- 
signed and  administered  in  ways  to  eliminate  the  undercount,  es- 
pecially the  differential  undercount  of  ethnic  groups. 


Local  governments  are  interested  in  a  clear  definition  of  the 
means  of  census  administration  at  least  4  years  in  advance,  includ- 
ing definition  of  appeals  and  corrective  processes  that  will  be  af- 
forded to  local  governments.  Such  processes  will  resolve  or,  better 
still,  avoid  differences  regarding  boundaries  and  the  location  of 
housing  units. 

Local  governments  invest  much  time  and  effort  in  reviewing  cen- 
sus products,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  advance  work  to  clean  up 
the  geographic  information  infrastructure  before  surveys  and  enu- 
merators are  sent  out  into  the  field  will  be  time  well  spent. 

The  Congress,  respectfully  should  do  what  it  can  via  budget,  leg- 
islation, or  other  means  to  eliminate  any  barriers,  whether  they  be 
perceived  or  real,  to  collaborative  results-oriented  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  basic  geographic  information  tools  which  the  Census  Bu- 
reau will  utilize  in  the  year  2000.  Congress,  again,  respectfully  we 
ask,  must  demand  and  contribute  to  an  environment  that  will 
produce  a  no  excuses,  quality  census. 

The  Federal  Government  is  responsible  for  conducting  the  census 
and  paying  the  cost  of  conducting  the  census.  Expanding  collabora- 
tion and  cooperation  with  local  governments  to  improve  the  dis- 
tribution of  census  materials  is  welcomed  by  local  governments,  but 
such  efforts  should  not  become  a  method  of  shifting  major  costs  of 
census  administration  to  local  governments. 

In  designing  processes  for  local  government  input  into  the  accu- 
racy of  address  and  map  information,  improvements  are  required 
to  provide  clear  feedback  to  local  governments  about  what  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau's  disposition  is  of  corrections  and  new  data  which  is 
provided  by  local  governments  as  a  result  of  often  painstaking  re- 
view of  census  lists  and  maps.  The  processes  must  be  designed  to 
be  carried  out  sufficiently  in  advance  to  allow  for  meaningful  re- 
sponses from  the  census  and  time  to  carry  out  expedited  adminis- 
trative appeals  if  the  initial  disposition  is  not  satisfactory. 

Increased  use  by  local  governments  of  computer  technology,  in- 
cluding GIS  mapping  and  new  addresses  created  for  911  systems, 
all  hold  great  promise  of  even  more  valuable  local  government  con- 
tributions to  the  year  2000  census.  This  will  only  occur  if  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  is  positioned  structurally  and  attitudinally  to  welcome 
and  consume  such  contributions  and  widely  publicizes  this  recep- 
tiveness. 

A  well  designed  and  publicized  process  far  in  advance  of  census 
day,  we  hope,  beginning  this  year  could  work  wonders  both  in  cen- 
sus improvement  and  improving  Census  Bureau  relations  with 
local  governments. 

While  an  advanced  process  such  as  that  described  above  should 
greatly  minimize  conflicts  and  misunderstandings,  a  key  compo- 
nent of  improvement  is  also  to  provide  substantive  appeal  opportu- 
nities for  local  governments  concerning  housing  unit  counts  or  ad- 
dress lists.  A  clear  line  of  appeal  possibilities  that  can  be  exercised 
at  minimal  cost  and  with  clear  communication  of  results  is  crucial 
to  building  confidence  in  the  census  and  in  making  use  of  the  geo- 
graphic knowledge  of  local  governments. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  granting  special  or  expedited 
process  where  local  government  agencies  are  identified  as  being  on 
the  eligibility  cusp  for  specific  grant  or  entitlement  programs  as  a 


result  of  changes  in  census  data.  The  test  census  sites  should  offer 
a  good  opportunity  to  provide  some  empirical  research  on  issues 
being  explored  at  this  hearing. 

For  example,  postal  lists  could  be  run  against  the  census  list  and 
local  list  to  quantify  the  amount  of  improvement  which  can  be 
gained  through  the  cross-checking  process.  If  a  neutral  party  is  re- 
quired, perhaps  GAO  could  be  commissioned  to  perform  this  work 
on  a  test  site. 

If  use  of  the  GAO  should  prove  fruitful  at  the  test  sites  and  if 
confidentiality  concerns  require  it,  perhaps  a  neutral  commission  or 
board  could  be  established  to  serve  as  a  neutral  party  on  a  longer 
term  basis. 

Attached  to  this  testimony  are  responses  of  each  of  the  six  ques- 
tions raised  in  the  letter  of  invitation.  I  would  be  pleased  to  re- 
spond or  have  the  National  League  of  Cities  staff  respond  to  any 
questions  raised  by  these  responses. 

Also  attached,  Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  members  of  the 
body,  is  a  table  comparing  some  alternative  approaches  and  a  list 
of  further  questions. 

Again,  thank  you  again  for  inviting  us  to  appear  before  you  this 
morning. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Stokes  follows:] 


Prepared  Statement  of  Carl  Stokes,  Council  Member,  City  of  Baltimore, 
Representative,  National  League  of  Cities 

Good  Morning,  my  name  is  Carl  Stokes.  I  am  a  council  member  in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  I 
am  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  the  National  League  of  Cities,  representing  some  150,000 
municipal  elected  officials  from  about  16,000  cities  across  the  country. 

My  comments  this  morning  also  reflect  the  cooperative  input  of  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors. 

Let  me  first  express  deep  appreciation  to  this  subcommittee  and  particularly  to  the  Chairman 
for  the  diligence  and  patience  that  you  have  shown  in  trying  to  deal  with  these  census  issues 
on  a  sustained  basis  in  a  way  which  helps  move  the  process  of  improvement  forward. 

Accurate  address  lists  and  maps  are  the  infrastructure  upon  which  a  successful  census  is  built 
and  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  these  basic  tools  of  the  census  is  essential  to  both 
improved  census  accuracy  and  the  confidence  which  people  place  in  the  census. 

The  interest  of  city  governments  is  in  seeing  that  an  accurate  and  timely  U.S.  census  is 
conducted.  The  next  census  must  be  designed  and  administered  in  ways  to  eliminate  the 
undercount,  especially  the  differential  undercount  of  ethnic  groups.  Local  governments  are 
interested  in  a  clear  definition  of  the  means  of  Census  administration  at  least  four  years  in 
advance,  including  definition  of  appeals  and  corrective  processes  that  will  be  afforded  to 
local  governments.  Such  processes  will  resolve  or  better  still  avoid  differences  regarding 
boundaries  and  the  location  of  housing  units.  Local  governments  invest  much  time  and  effort 
in  reviewing  census  products  and  firmly  believe  that  advance  work  to  clean  up  the 


geographic  information  infrastructure  before  surveys  and  enumerators  are  sent  out  in  the  field 
will  be  time  well  spent. 

The  Congress  should  do  what  it  can  (via  budget,  legislation  or  other  means)  to  eliminate  any 
barriers,  perceived  or  real,  to  collaborative  results-oriented  efforts  to  improve  the  basic 
geographic  information  tools  which  the  Census  Bureau  will  have  to  utilize  in  the  year  2000. 
Congress  must  demand  and  contribute  to  an  environment  that  will  produce  a  "No  Excuses" 
quality  census. 

The  federal  government  is  responsible  for  conducting  the  census  and  paying  the  costs  of 
conducting  the  Census.  Expanded  collaboration  and  cooperation  with  local  governments  to 
improve  the  distribution  of  census  materials  is  welcomed  by  local  governments,  but  such 
efforts  should  not  become  a  method  of  shifting  major  costs  of  census  administration  to  local 
governments. 

In  designing  processes  for  local  government  input  into  the  accuracy  of  address  and  map 
information,  improvements  are  required  to  provide  clear  feed-back  to  local  governments 
about  what  the  Census  Bureau  disposition  is  of  corrections  and  new  data  which  is  provided 
by  local  governments  as  a  result  of  often  painstaking  review  of  census  lists  and  maps.  The 
processes  must  be  designed  to  be  carried  out  sufficiently  in  advance  to  allow  for  meaningful 
responses  from  the  census  and  time  to  carry-out  expedited  administrative  appeals  if  the  initial 
disposition  is  not  satisfactory.  Increased  use  by  local  governments  of  computer  technology 
including  GIS  mapping  and  new  addresses  created  for  911  systems  all  hold  great  promise  of 


even  more  valuable  local  government  contributions  to  the  year  2000  census.  This  will  only 
occur  if  the  Census  Bureau  is  positioned  structurally  and  attitudinally  to  welcome  and 
consume  such  contributions  and  widely  publicizes  this  receptiveness.  A  well-designed  and 
publicized  process,  far  in  advance  of  census  day  (beginning  this  year)  could  work  wonders 
both  in  census  improvement  and  in  improving  Census  Bureau  relationships  with  local 
governments. 

While  an  advance  process  such  as  that  described  above  should  greatly  minimize  conflicts  and 
misunderstandings,  a  key  component  of  improvement  is  also  to  provide  substantive  appeal 
opportunities  for  local  governments  concerning  housing  unit  counts  or  address  lists.  A  clear 
line  of  appeal  possibilities  that  can  be  exercised  at  minimal  cost  and  with  clear 
communication  of  results  is  crucial  to  building  confidence  in  the  Census  and  in  making  use 
of  the  geographic  knowledge  of  local  governments. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  granting  special  or  expedited  processes  for  local 
government  agencies  identified  as  being  on  the  elgibility  "cusp"  for  specific  grant  or 
entitlement  programs  as  a  result  of  changes  in  census  data. 

The  test  census  sites  should  offer  a  good  opportunity  to  provide  some  empirical  research  on 
issues  being  explored  at  this  hearing.  For  example,  postal  lists  could  be  run  against  the 
census  list  and  local  lists  to  quantify  the  amount  of  improvement  which  can  be  gained 
through  the  crosschecking  process.  If  a  neutral  party  is  required  perhaps  GAO  could  be 
commissioned  to  perform  this  work  on  the  test  sites.  If  use  of  the  GAO  should  prove  fruitful 


at  the  test  sites  and  if  confidentiality  concerns  require  it,  perhaps  a  neutral  commission  or 
board  could  be  established  to  serve  as  a  neutral  party  on  a  longer  term  basis. 

Attached  to  this  testimony  are  responses  to  each  of  the  six  questions  raised  in  the  letter  of 
invitation.  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  or  have  NLC  staff  respond  to  any  issues  raised  by 
these  responses.  Also  attached  is  a  table  comparing  some  alternative  approaches  and  a  list  of 
further  questions. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  invitation  to  appear  before  you  today.  Please  be  assured  that  city 
governments  are  vitally  interested  in  supporting  methods  to  improve  the  year  2000  census 
and  are  interested  in  working  with  this  subcommittee,  the  Census  Bureau  and  all  other 
interested  parties  to  make  progress  on  these  issues. 
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Attachment  I 

Responses  to  Questions  Raised  in  Invitation  Letter 

1.  What  features  of  an  address  list  (without  names)  are  or  should  be  private? 

The  purpose  of  these  lists  and  maps  is  only  to  provide  a  geographically  oriented  mailing  list 
and  not  to  provide  personal  identification  of  the  individuals  who  reside  there.  This 
characteristic  (no  personal  identification)  should  minimize  the  concerns  that  some  might  have 
regarding  confidentiality  of  data. 

2.  Given  limited  public  resources,  should  we  be  moving  away  from  having  many 
agencies  develop  their  own  address  files? 

Enhanced  cooperation  to  maintain  address  lists  (not  mailing  lists)  is  of  course  common  sense. 
It  doesn't  appear  advisable  or  productive  to  attempt  to  maintain  a  centralized  super-master 
address  list,  given  both  confidentiality  concerns,  as  well  as  the  varying  purposes  and  needs  of 
different  agencies. 

3.  What  evidence  is  available  to  demonstrate  that  the  Census  Bureau's  address  lists 
would  be  improved  further  by  using  local  government  address  lists  after  using  postal 
lists  (or  vice  versa)? 
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It  seems  self-evident  that  Census  Bureau  address  lists  could  be  improved  by  additional  input 
and  cross-checking.  However,  the  real  question  is  the  magnitude  of  improvement  yielded  by 
each  increment  of  review.  While  not  in  a  position  to  quantify  the  level  of  improvement  to  be 
yielded  by  each  tier  of  review, the  amount  of  improvement  yielded  will  vary  from  place  to 
place,  based  on:  means  of  mail  delivery,  income  levels,  residence  patterns,  transient  living 
practices  and  a  variety  of  other  demographic  factors.  It  would  seem  that  some  of  these 
factors  which  are  known  to  the  Census  Bureau  might  be  used  to  target  efforts  to  improve 
lists. 


4.  Why  should  the  Census  Bureau  share  its  lists  with  the  Postal  Service  or  local 
governments,  rather  than  just  collecting  information  from  those  sources? 

This  question  is  really  whether  local  governments  believe  that  the  Census  Bureau  will 
actually  make  use  of  the  information  supplied  from  the  Postal  Service  or  local  government 
sources.  The  ability  to  review  the  post-sharing  list  or  as  an  alternative  mechanism  the 
opportunity  for  local  governments  to  review  the  "shared  locations"  which  the  Census  Bureau 
has  decided  not  to  accept  builds  confidence  and  "purchases"  increased  effort  at  the  local 
level.  A  good  process  will  help  build  the  confidence  that  time  invested  to  review  Bureau 
work  products  is  not  wasted  and  that  final  products  based  on  these  lists  have  credibility.    A 
process  that  communicates  a  genuine  Bureau  interest  in  receiving,  using  and  checking  out 
information  provided  by  local  agencies  will  improve  the  review  provided  by  local  agencies. 
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5.  Some  have  suggested  that  the  Bureau  share  its  address  lists  with  local  government  for 
verification  purposes  only.  Is  there  any  effective  way  to  limit,  local  government  to  that 
use?  Would  it  be  wise? 

The  law  or  regulations  can  simply  state  that  the  only  purpose  of  the  sharing  is  to  allow  for 
verifying  that  all  the  (1)  residence  locations  on  the  Census  list  exist  and  (2)  that  the  local 
government  is  not  aware  of  any  additional  residence  locations.  The  difficult  issue  would  be  if 
at  some  point  subsequent  to  the  verification  process  the  local  government  initiated 
enforcement  or  other  activities  that  it  could  be  argued  were  triggered  or  assisted  by  increased 
local  government  awareness  facilitated  by  having  seen  the  census  lists.  This  in  turn  might 
raise  complaints  which  might  make  the  local  government  agency  and  the  Census  look  bad 
even  if  the  enforcement  or  other  activity  triggering  activity  was  not  directly  aided  by  access 
to  the  address  list. 


6.  What  might  be  the  effect  on  public  confidence  in  the  census  process  of  allowing  broad 
distribution  of  the  Census  Bureau's  address  list? 

There  shouldn't  be  any  impact  on  public  confidence  if  the  lists  shared  are  limited  to  lists  of 
locations  where  it  is  believed  that  individuals  reside  and  the  lists  do  not  include  names  or 
information  other  than  geographic  locations. 
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Attachment  II 


Some  Pros  and  Cons  of  Alternative  Approaches 


Local  government  supplies  basic  list  to 
Census  -  Census  may  supplement  list  but 
not  make  any  deletions  without  notifying 
the  supplying  local  government. 

•  Many  local  governments  will  not  have  a 
list  in  a  form  usable  to  Census  Bureau 

•  The  purpose  for  which  the  list(s)  are 
maintained  may  not  relate  well  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Census  list. 

•  The  larger  and  better  financed  units  of 
government  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
prepare  lists  and  this  might  exacerbate  the 
problem  of  differential  undercount. 

Census  provides  local  government  a  copy 
of  their  address  list  which  local  government 
unit  is  allowed  to  "audit"  by  means  of 
cross-checking  against  local  records  or 
physical  surveys. 

•  This  needs  to  be  done  sufficiently  in 
advance  to  allow  time  for  the  checking 
process  by  local  governments  to  occur. 
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Postal  service  mandated  to  deliver 
unaddressed  census  questionnaire(s)  to 
every  location  on  their  delivery  routes. 

•  Census  Bureau  responsible  for  assigning 
residence  geographic  locator  code  to  each 
survey  returned. 

•  Census  Bureau  logs  these  returned 
surveys  against  master  address  list 
provided  by  Postal  Service  in  order  to 
conduct  necessary  follow-up  efforts. 

Census  Bureau  provides  list  of  multiple 
dwelling  unit  structures  to  local 
government. 

•  Could  raise  confidentiality  concerns  if 
local  government,  subsequent  to  viewing 
Census  Bureau  list,  conducted  enforcement 
actions  against  illegal  multiple  unit 
dwellings  contained  on  the  Census  list. 
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Local  government  provides  list  of  multiple 
dwelling  unit  structures  to  Census  Bureau. 

•  Could  some  compensation  be  provided 
to  local  governments  supplying  this 
information? 

•  Census  Bureau,  in  turn,  notifies  local 
government  of  multiple  unit  structures 
provided  by  local  government  which  it  has 
determined  not  to  accept.  Prompt  appeals 
process  is  available  for  dispute  resolution. 

•  This  provides  for  concentration  of 
resources  on  areas  in  which  address  lists 
may  be  most  prone  to  error. 

- 
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Attachment  III  -  Questions  That  Might  Assist  In  the  Census  List  Questions 

1.  How  much  did  address  list  creation  cost  for  the  1990  Census? 

Is  it  possible  that  a  greater  investment  in  address  list  acquisition/creation  might  result  in 
lower  overall  census  costs  or  more  accuracy? 

2.  How  much  of  the  address  list  creation  cost  involved  payments  to  commercial  address  list 
vendors? 

3.  How  much  of  the  address  list  creation  cost  went  to  checking  and  auditing  and  otherwise 
improving  the  address  lists? 

4.  What  percentage  of  the  1990  under-count  was  attributable  to  undiscovered  housing  units? 
What  percentage  of  these  undiscovered  units  were  in  multiple  unit  locations,  single  units, 
other? 

5.  How  much  is  the  Census  Bureau  estimating  in  address  list  creation  costs  in  the  year  2000 
and  how  does  this  cost  compare  to  1990  and  1980? 

6.  Could  the  Postal  Service  provide  the  same  or  a  better  product  than  the  commercial  address 
list  firms?  At  what  cost?  Does  the  Postal  Service  believe  that  it  is  constrained  from  providing 
such  a  list,  either  for  budgetary  or  legal  reasons?  If  it  believes  it  is  so  constrained  what  is  the 
statute  or  regulation  imposing  this  constraint? 
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Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  was  the  most  exquis- 
itely timed  testimony  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 

If  you  need  to  and  you  would  like  to  invite  some  of  the  staff  who 
accompanied  you  to  join  you  at  the  table,  that  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  ask  Barrie  Tabin  and  Doug  Pe- 
terson please  to  come  to  the  table  and  be  available  to  answer  any 
questions. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  If  you  would  make  sure  that  you  identify  each  of 
them  and  their  affiliations  for  the  record,  that  would  be  helpful  to 
the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  am  Doug  Peterson.  I  am  senior  policy  analyst 
with  the  National  League  of  Cities. 

Ms.  Tabin.  I  am  Barrie  Tabin.  I  am  legislative  counsel  for  the 
National  League  of  Cities. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you  both  very  much  for  being  here. 

Let  me  ask  you,  did  the  Bureau  consult  with  you  directly  in  the 
development  of  this  legislative  proposal,  either  with  the  League  of 
Cities  or  the  Conference  of  Mayors? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes.  As  part  of  an  advisory  committee  for  the 
year  2000  census.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  one  of  our  members  as 
the  chair  of  that  overall  group,  Ann  Azari  from  Colorado,  and  Irene 
Lieberman,  mayor  of  Lauderhill,  FL,  who  serves  as  our  representa- 
tive on  that  committee.  They  have  a  subgroup  that  has  been  work- 
ing on  some  of  this  sharing  legislation,  and  that  group,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  whole  subgroup,  put  this  topic  of  addressing  the  shar- 
ing as  one  of  their  high  priorities. 

Through  that  process,  the  Census  Bureau  has  set  up  some  com- 
munication that  needed  to  occur. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Stokes,  I  am  confident  that  the  city  you  rep- 
resent, Baltimore,  and  a  number  of  others  of  like  sophistication 
have  the  tools  to  put  together  very  high  quality  address  lists  that 
could  interact  well  with  the  Census  Bureau's  products. 

Do  you  have  any  sense  of  how  many  other  governments  across 
the  United  States,  large  and  small,  could  perform  on  a  comparable 
basis?  And  for  places  that  cannot,  do  you  have  any  sense  of  what 
kind  of  alternatives  might  be  available  for  that  kind  of  collabora- 
tion? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Sure.  I  think  that  as  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  larger  cities  have  some  resources  that  maybe  some  of  our 
smaller  towns  and  cities  do  not  have  to  do  this.  I  think  that,  again, 
it  is  very  helpful,  and  that  is  part  of  why  we  feel  strongly  about 
the  sharing. 

Again,  keeping  confidentiality  as  a  key  here,  we  are  talking  not 
of  lists  that  have  names,  but  only  a  list  that  has  geographic  loca- 
tions so  that  those  cities  and  local  governments  can  look  at  such 
lists  to  determine  whether  there  are  geographic  locations  that 
might  be  missed  or  whether  in  the  reverse,  that  there  may  be 
items  there  that  they  are  not  aware  of. 

But  we  did  have  some  other  alternative  approaches.  I  will  again 
defer  to  staff  who,  quite  honestly,  are  more  familiar  than  I  might 
be  with  other  alternative  approaches. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  guess  I  would  just  refer  you  to  some  of  the  in- 
formation in  our  testimony.  I  would  be  glad  to  talk  with  the  staff 
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about  that.  I  think  you  asked  about  the  specific  count.  I  think  that 
changes  on  a  daily  basis. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Sure. 

Mr.  Peterson.  And  some  very  small  units  of  government,  just 
because  of  their  size  and  PC  technology,  may  now  be  positioned 
better  than  some  large  units  of  government.  It  may  be  the  popu- 
lation group  in  the  middle,  that  has  too  much  to  handle  expedi- 
tiously either  way,  and  that  group  may  be  the  larger  challenge. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  The  truth  is  that  the  smallest  units  of  government 
can  simply  go  down  the  list  and  look  and  can  eyeball  the  thing. 

Mr.  Stokes.  They  actually  have  it  easier. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Stokes.  Your  testimony 
spoke,  I  think  appropriately,  directly  to  the  kind  of  benefits  that 
local  governments  can  provide  to  the  Census  Bureau.  I  am  a  former 
mayor,  and  I  appreciate  your  sensitivity  to  the  concern  about  cost 
shifting  to  local  governments. 

I  do  not  think  that  that  is  really  anybody's  intent,  but  rather  to 
attempt  to  avoid  otherwise  monumental  costs  that  accrue  from 
using  less  than  fully  developed  lists  where  that  is  possible. 

I  guess  my  question  is  to  you  whether  you  actually  see  the  bene- 
fits as  being  indirect  to  the  cities  as  a  result  of  helping  the  census, 
or  are  there  direct  benefits  to  the  cities  of  having  access  to  the  cen- 
sus lists  themselves? 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  yes,  I  think  there  is.  You  know,  we  made  a 
major  effort  in  Baltimore  to  get  an  accurate  count  and  to  be  sure 
that  the  citizens  felt  comfortable  about  participating  in  the  process. 
I  think  the  benefit  is  just  feeling  sure  that  the  census  is  correct. 
I  think  that  is  the  greatest  benefit.  If  I  could  just  target  it  and  not 
go  anywhere  else,  I  think  that  is  the  greatest  benefit,  just  feeling 
very  comfortable  that  we  have  counted  all  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Some  of  the  deepest  concerns  have  been  centered 
around  the  potential  for  local  governments  in  their  perfectly  legiti- 
mate role  as  enforcement  agencies  in  terms  of  housing  codes  and 
other  matters  of  interest  which  could  use  these  lists  in  ways  that 
could  cause  potential  harm  to  anyone  associated  with  a  particular 
dwelling. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Well,  let  me  say  I  think  that  the  law  or  the  regula- 
tions, again,  should  simply  state  that  the  only  purpose  of  sharing 
is  to  allow  to  verify  two  things:  First,  that  the  residents'  locations 
on  the  census  list  exists;  and,  second,  that  the  local  government  is 
not  aware  of  any  additional  residence  locations. 

Now,  the  difficult  issue,  I  guess,  is  at  some  point  if  there  is  local 
government  enforcement  or  other  activities  that  someone  can  say 
or  argue  was  triggered  somehow  by  the  local  government's  aware- 
ness and  saying  that  triggering  happened  because  it  is  facilitated 
by  the  local  government  looking  at  the  list. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Multiple  occupancy  in  single-family  dwellings  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Right,  right,  but  that  is  not  what  we  should  be 
doing  here.  I  think  that  we  should  be  very  specific  in  terms  of  the 
law  and  regulations  in  stating  that  there  are  only  two  purposes: 
First,  that  the  resident  locations  of  the  census  list  exist;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  the  local  government  is  not  aware  of  any  additional  resi- 
dence locations. 
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Mr.  Sawyer.  Is  it  necessary  in  order  to  do  that  kind  of  checking 
to  have  what  is  normally  referred  to  as  two-way  sharing  or  could 
that  be  done  effectively  with  one-way  sharing? 
Mr.  Stokes.  I  honestly  am  not  sure,  and  maybe  I  will  defer. 
Mr.  Peterson.  If  I  could,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  in  our  attach- 
ment we  suggest  or  at  least  allude  to  some  potential  third  party 
involvement.  Maybe  we  did  not  mention  this  specifically  in  our  tes- 
timony, but  perhaps  the  State  Data  Centers  or  some  other  third 
party  could  do  the  actual  cross-checking. 

We  did  refer  to  a  process  for  kind  of  a  negative  confirmation:  The 
local  government  furnishes  information  that  the  Census  Bureau 
chooses  not  to  accept.  That  goes  part  of  the  way.  It  does  not  pick 
up  the  other  type  of  error,  which  is  things  that  the  Census  Bureau 
discovers  that  the  local  government  does  not  know  about.  That 
could  be  the  most  troubling  area,  and  that  may  be  where  setting 
up  some  kind  of  a  third  party  process  might  make  sense. 

Mr.  Stokes.  And  if  I  can  add  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
it  may  be  self-evident  that  the  Census  Bureau  address  list  could 
be  improved  by  additional  input,  cross-checking  I  guess  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  say.  The  real  question,  of  course,  is  the  magnitude  of 
improvement  yielded  by  that  cross-checking,  and  that  is  why  we 
suggested  in  testimony  that  maybe  we  set  up  some  test  sites  and 
determine  just  what  the  magnitude  of  the  improvement  is. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  But  your  clear  emphasis  is  improving  the  quality 
of  the  census  because  that  itself  will  rebound  to  your  benefit. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Not  any  direct  benefit  that  might  accrue  from  hav- 
ing possession  of  lists  that  would  come  from  the  census. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Right.  The  former  is  true. 
Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Petri. 
Mr.  Petri.  Thank  you. 

I  am  trying  to  look  at  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Census 
Bureau  and  perhaps  the  problems  that  they  would  have  with  dif- 
ferent cities  perhaps  maintaining  lists  in  different  forms  and  then 
trying  to  integrate  that,  and  so  on,  and  whether  the  game  is  worth 
the  trouble  in  terms  of  improved  accuracy. 

Every  city  I  know  and  every  local  government  I  know  has  a  bias, 
in  a  sense,  or  a  large  self-interest  in  having  as  large  a  count  as  pos- 
sible because  of  the  perception  or  reality  that  it  will  positively  in- 
fluence Federal  and  State  and  other  aid  that  flows  to  that  unit  of 
government.  So  there  is  a  big  scramble  when  the  preliminary  fig- 
ures come  out  to  go  through  it  and  then  to  up  the  figures  if  possible 
by  demonstrating  undercounts  in  neighborhoods  or  commissions  or 
whatever,  which  is  easier  in  smaller  areas  than  in  large  areas. 

But  I  have  had  some  concern  expressed  by  census  consultants 
and  experts  to  local  school  districts  and  others  about  efforts  to  sort 
of  approximate  or  try  to  have  an  overall  accurate  figure,  but  it  is 
estimated,  and  when  you  get  down  to  individual  census  tracks,  that 
can  make  it  very  difficult  to  plan  school  expansions,  subdivision  lo- 
cations, the  day-to-day,  bread  and  butter  municipal  work  because 
you  are  not  suddenly  dealing  with  real  figures  in  a  real  geographic 
space. 

Could  you  comment  on  that  also?  Is  the  League  of  Cities  con- 
cerned about  this  or  are  there  ways  of  dealing  with  it  so  that  in 
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our  effort  to  get  overall  objective  figures,  we  do  not  mislead  or 
make  the  census  a  less  useful  tool  for  all  kinds  of  local  operations 
in  a  real  world  sense? 

Do  you  understand  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at? 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  think.  I  want  to  just  comment  on  your  first  com- 
ments, please,  and  I  am  going  to  defer  the  actual  question  to  staff. 

On  your  first  comment,  I  need  to  rethink  a  little  bit  in  terms  of 
local  benefit  or  benefit.  You  talk  about  cities  scrambling  to  have 
higher  counts  because  there  are  some  Federal  dollars,  State  dollars 
that  may  be  accrued  by  having  the  higher  counts. 

But  on  a  local  basis,  both  with  local  government  and  private  in- 
stitutions, there  is  another  reason  why  we  should  be  very  accurate, 
and  why  we  want  to  be  sure  that  the  census  is  correct.  It  is  be- 
cause local  nonprofit  organizations,  local  government  have  a  need, 
a  desire,  and  an  obligation  to  take  care  of  people  who  are  most  in 
need.  These  people  are  usually  the  ones  who  are  not  counted  or 
undercounted. 

It  is  of  benefit  to  our  citizens  that  we  know  where  that  need  is 
so  that  we  can,  along  with  other  institutions,  private  institutions, 
try  to  determine  what  those  areas  of  need  are.  Whether  it  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  people  in  great  need  of  health  care  or,  around 
the  same  lines,  just  problems  that  are  going  on  with  people  socially 
daily,  we  may  be  missing  those  persons  and  not  realizing  that 
these  persons  are  invisible  in  our  cities  or  in  our  towns. 

Having  an  accurate  census  count  would  give  us  a  closer  approxi- 
mation of  numbers  of  people  who  need  our  help,  and  this  is  also 
information  that  can  be  useful  in  our  talking  and  working  in  part- 
nership with  private  institutions.  That  is  just  my  comment  on  your 
earlier  comment. 

Did  you  have  any? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Just  briefly,  small  area  data  is  a  concern  to  our 
folks  who  are  interested  in  the  Census  Bureau's  new  plans  and  ex- 
actly how  that  data  would  be  available.  There  are  types  of  data 
that  probably  are  not  appropriate  for  us  to  collect  and  that  we  are 
not  financially  capable  of  collecting,  such  as  some  of  the  income 
data  and  educational  data  and  some  of  the  other  things  that  the 
census  collects.  So  that  is  a  concern. 

I  think  the  councilman,  however,  has  eloquently  expressed  our 
basic  needs  and  desires  for  accuracy  in  the  numbers.  Believe  me 
that  the  rivalry  that  you  speak  about  exists  in  our  membership.  We 
have  talked  about  people  doing  their  own  census.  Our  membership 
has  been  very  clear  that  they  would  do  a  great  job,  but  they  are 
not  sure  about  their  neighbors.  So  we  want  the  Census  Bureau  to 
have  that  impartial  lead  role,  believe  me.  We  just  want  to  work 
with  them  and  build  up  that  confidence  level  in  the  results. 

The  Census  Bureau,  by  its  standards,  sets  up  things  that  will  im- 
prove data  at  the  local  level  with  maps  and  those  kinds  of  things. 
It  is  the  big  gorilla  at  the  table.  Its  protocols  and  computer  lan- 
guages help  improve  the  standards. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Before  I  invite  the  big  gorilla  to  the  table,  let  me — 
excuse  me.  I  did  not  mean  anything  personal  by  that — let  me  ask 
you  just  one  other  question.  One  of  the  agencies  that  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  potential  beneficiary  of  two-way  address  list  sharing 
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has  been  FEMA  and  the  importance  of  being  able  to  know  exactly 
where  people  are  with  some  precision  in  emergency  situations. 

Let  me  just  ask.  Is  it  your  sense  that  the  kinds  of  lists  that  you 
have  are  of  sufficient  quality  to  be  of  benefit  in  terms  of  improving 
census  lists  sufficiently  to  be  useful  in  that  kind  of  an  emergency 
situation? 

Mr.  Stokes.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  The  kind  of  emergency  services  that  FEMA  pro- 
vides in  disaster  really  in  some  ways  could  be  dependent  on  the 
quality  of  lists  that  they  get.  One  of  the  reasons  that  some  have 
suggested  that  there  ought  to  be  this  kind  of  address  sharing,  and 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  resulting  list  might  be  more  broadly 
useful  than  just  to  the  Census  Bureau  would  be  to  share  with  other 
agencies  like  FEMA. 

And  my  question  to  you  was:  Is  the  activity  that  you  envision, 
the  list  sharing  that  we  are  proposing  here  today  of  sufficient  qual- 
ity in  your  view  to  improve  the  census  lists  to  the  point  where  they 
would  be  effectively  more  useful  in  that  kind  of  emergency  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  think,  quite  honestly,  we  need  to  talk  with 
FEMA  and  we  have  not  done  that.  I  would  think  the  dynamics  of 
the  uses  would  make  a  great  deal  of  difference.  As  our  testimony 
indicated,  the  purposes  of  different  agencies  are  different.  If  FEMA 
is  looking  for  where  people  are  going  to  be  at  the  hour  when  the 
hurricane  or  the  fire  strikes,  no,  I  do  not  think  that  list  is  going 
to  be  terribly  useful,  but  we  would  be  glad  to  discuss  it  further 
with  them. 

I  would  think  that  some  local  lists,  for  example,  the  911  lists, 
might  serve  some  of  those  needs  better. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Your  folks  work  very  directly,  of  course,  with  FEMA 
in  that  kind  of  circumstance.  I  am  just  wondering  whether  or  not 
instead  of  having  to  go  through  this  entire  process  of  mixing, 
matching,  and  then  sharing  in  a  way  that  gives  discomfort,  wheth- 
er it  might  not  be  easier  and  more  effective  simply  where  that  of 
sharing  is  useful  to  do  it  directly,  local  governments  directly  with 
FEMA,  so  that  the  Census  Bureau  does  not  get  into  positions  of  po- 
tential compromise  or  perceived  compromise  of  the  information 
that  they  take  in. 

Mr.  Stokes.  We  understand,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  had  not  consid- 
ered that  before  you  asked  this  moment.  We  would,  as  was  said, 
have  some  conversations,  some  dialog  around  that  issue. 

We  are  also  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  folks  of  sharing  this  in- 
formation too  much  with  too  many  other  agencies.  So  that  would 
also  be  something  that  we  would  be  sensitive  to. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here.  We  hope  we 
have  gotten  you  out  of  here  on  time. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  really  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  welcome  our  second  panel.  I  will  not  characterize  it  any 
further  than  to  say  that  they  are  our  familiar  friends  here,  Dr. 
Harry  A.  Scarr,  who  is  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  and  Robert  G.  Krause,  who  is  the  manager  of  Address 
Management  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
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I  suppose  we  are  all  primates  in  this  room.  Welcome.  If  you 
would  identify  your  colleagues  who  have  joined  you  at  your  table 
for  purposes  of  the  record,  we  will  appreciate  it.  As  always,  feel 
free  to  summarize  your  testimony  as  best  serves  the  point  you  are 
trying  to  make. 

Dr.  Scarr. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  A.  SCARR,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU 

OF  THE  CENSUS 

Mr.  Scarr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Accompanying  me  is  Robert  Marx,  who  is  the  Associate  Director 
for  Decennial  Census  at  the  Census  Bureau. 

Mr.  Krause.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Paul  Boxley  is  with  me  today.  He  is  with  the  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Scarr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  today  on  the  proposed  legislative  change  that  the 
administration  is  seeking.  This  change  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  Census  Bureau  to  reduce  the  undercount  by  compiling  the  most 
complete  and  accurate  housing  unit  and  group  quarters  address  list 
as  possible  for  the  2000  census  and  to  do  so  in  the  most  cost-effi- 
cient manner. 

Let  me  make  a  few  opening  remarks  before  I  directly  address  the 
specific  questions  you  raised  in  your  letter  of  invitation. 

Current  law  prohibits  the  Bureau  from  releasing  its  addresses  to 
anyone  for  any  purpose.  The  proposal  the  administration  submitted 
would  amend  title  13  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  discre- 
tion to  share  Census  Bureau  compiled  address  lists  only,  not  names 
or  other  identifying  information,  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and 
with  State  and  local  governments.  This  includes  tribal  govern- 
ments. 

Doing  so  would  insure  that  we  can  take  advantage  of  all  avail- 
able sources  to  make  our  master  address  file  for  the  2000  census 
as  complete  as  possible.  Improving  the  accuracy  and  insuring  the 
completeness  of  the  address  file  is  absolutely  necessary  to  improve 
the  accuracy  of  the  census  and  to  increase  the  confidence  of  local 
officials  in  the  resulting  counts. 

The  legislation  would  only  allow  for  use  of  the  information  for 
authorized  purposes,  and  it  would  prohibit  uses  of  that  information 
that  might  adversely  affect  any  person,  such  as  uses  for  law  en- 
forcement. 

Address  information  generally  is  public  knowledge,  easily  observ- 
able by  anyone  walking  down  a  street  or  standing  in  a  high  rise 
lobby.  Based  on  the  current  knowledge  about  addresses  in  all  seg- 
ments of  our  society,  we  believe  that  addresses  do  not  need  the 
same  degree  of  protection  as  a  person's  name,  race,  age,  or  income. 

If  there  were  nothing  to  be  gained  by  releasing  the  addresses, 
then  the  answer  would  be  simple:  Don't  make  them  available.  But, 
in  fact,  I  believe  releasing  the  address  list  in  some  circumstances 
will  make  the  census  results  more  accurate  and  save  tax  dollars  by 
making  the  census  process  more  efficient. 

Let  me  present  two  specific  examples.  First,  to  enhance  our  abil- 
ity to  work  closely  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  our  goal  in  working 
with  the  Postal  Service  is  to  create  a  nationwide,  regularly  up- 
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dated,  increasingly  accurate  file  of  residential  addresses  linked 
with  a  continuously  updated,  increasingly  accurate  geographic 
base,  that  is,  the  Tiger  system.  The  Postal  Service  is  the  only 
source  of  nationwide  address  information  that  is  kept  up  to  date. 

Two-way  sharing  of  addresses  between  the  Census  Bureau  and 
the  Postal  Service  requires  changes  to  both  titles  13  and  39.  These 
changes  are  essential  if  we  are  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  cooper- 
ative venture  between  our  two  agencies. 

Second,  providing  our  addresses  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  review  will  make  it  possible  to  move  beyond  the  frequently  criti- 
cized local  review  programs  of  recent  censuses  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  local  knowledge  about  addresses.  Local  governments  have 
stated  that  their  review  would  be  more  efficient  and  more  accurate 
if  they  could  see  the  Bureau's  list.  The  advisory  committee  of  the 
task  force  for  designing  the  year  2000  census  has  recommended  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  two-way  sharing  of  address  lists  be- 
tween the  Bureau  and  local  officials.  I  agree  that  we  need  this  fun- 
damental departure  from  how  we  have  taken  the  previous  censuses 
if  we  are  going  to  take  full  advantage  of  local  information  to  im- 
prove the  address  list. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  answer  the  six  questions  included  in 
your  letter  of  invitation.  No.  1,  what  features  of  an  address  list 
without  names  are  or  should  be  private? 

Currently  all  features  of  the  Census  Bureau's  address  list  are 
confidential.  We  are  proposing  that  we  provide  only  house  number 
and  street  name,  apartment  or  unit  designation,  rural  route,  post 
office  box,  longitude  and  latitude,  and  a  designation  as  to  whether 
the  address  is  residential  or  business.  Everything  else  would  re- 
main under  title  13  protection.  We  would  not  provide  names  or  any 
information  that  could  be  used  to  identify  individuals. 

Question  2,  given  limited  public  resources,  shouldn't  we  be  mov- 
ing away  from  having  many  Government  agencies  develop  their 
own  address  files? 

We  believe  yes.  Many  governmental  entities  providing  for  public 
health,  safety,  and  the  general  welfare  are  forced  to  construct  their 
own  address  list  at  substantial  additional  cost  to  taxpayers.  We  are 
proposing  that  we  also  make  census  address  lists  available  for  pur- 
poses that  contribute  to  the  efficiency  or  fiscal  responsibility  of 
Government  and  to  the  health,  safety,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
public. 

Question  3,  what  evidence  is  available  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Census  Bureau's  address  lists  would  be  improved  further  by  using 
local  government  address  lists  after  using  postal  lists? 

The  most  significant  benefit  we  expect  to  gain  from  using  local 
address  information  is  greater  confidence  in  the  census  results.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  share  our  address  list  in  the  past.  Thus,  we 
have  no  direct  evidence  yet  of  the  level  of  improvement,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  a  local  review  based  on  an  address-by-address  compari- 
son, wherein  we  can  discuss  the  addition  or  omission  of  specific  ad- 
dresses from  the  list,  will  lead  to  an  improved  list  and  to  an  in- 
creased level  of  confidence  and  trust  in  the  census  results. 

Question  4,  why  should  the  Bureau  share  its  list  with  the  Postal 
Service  or  local  governments  rather  than  just  collecting  information 
from  those  sources? 
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Not  only  is  two-way  sharing  the  most  efficient  way  to  insure  that 
all  parties  involved  can  keep  their  lists  up  to  date.  It  also  is  the 
most  efficient  way  that  we  can  provide  proper  feedback  on  which 
addresses  we  are  or  are  not  included  and  why.  State  and  local  offi- 
cials need  and  deserve  proper  feedback  on  how  our  list  differs  from 
theirs.  That  would  not  be  possible  unless  we  can  share  specific  ad- 
dress information  with  them. 

We  also  are  prepared  to  accept  the  address  list  that  local  officials 
are  willing  to  provide,  and  we  would  hope  that  nearly  all  would  be 
in  some  computer  readable  format.  By  doing  the  computer  match- 
ing work,  we  can  significantly  reduce  the  local  effort  involved  in 
the  sharing,  while  still  gaining  the  benefit  of  local  knowledge. 

Fifth  question,  some  suggested  that  the  Bureau  share  its  address 
list  with  local  governments  for  verification  purposes  only.  Is  there 
any  effective  way  to  limit  local  governments  to  that  use?  Would 
that  be  wise? 

Our  proposal  lists  some  specific  uses  of  address  information  that 
would  be  unauthorized.  The  objective  is  that  the  address  informa- 
tion would  never  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  any  person  or  estab- 
lishment. 

Final  question,  what  might  be  the  effect  on  public  confidence  in 
the  census  process  of  allowing  broad  distribution  of  the  Census  Bu- 
reau's addresses? 

We  believe  that  public  confidence  in  the  census  process  will  not 
be  harmed  by  sharing  our  census  address  list  for  the  limited  pur- 
poses we  are  proposing  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  outlined.  We 
will  need  to  stress  to  the  public  that  these  are  addresses  only,  not 
names  or  other  identifying  information. 

In  closing,  let  me  restate  the  primary  purpose  of  this  proposal: 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  Census  Bureau  to  reduce  the  undercount 
by  compiling  the  most  complete  and  accurate  master  address  file 
possible  in  the  2000  census  and  to  do  so  in  the  most  cost-efficient 
manner. 

Mr.  Petri,  I  failed  to  acknowledge  you  in  my  opening  remarks. 
I  am  pleased  that  you  are  attending  the  hearing,  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  testimony.  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Scarr  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Harry  A.  Scarr,  Acting  Director,  Bureau  of  the 

Census 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  a 
proposed  legislative  change  the  Administration  is  seeking  that 
will  help  the  Census  Bureau  introduce  fundamental  change  for  the 
2000  census.   The  primary  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  Census  Bureau  to  reduce  the  undercount  by 
compiling  the  most  complete  and  accurate  housing  unit  and  group 
quarters  address  list  possible  for  the  2000  census  and  to  do  so 
in  the  most  cost-efficient  manner. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  opening  remarks  before  I  address  the 
specific  questions  you  raised  in  your  letter  of  invitation. 

The  proposal  the  Administration  submitted  would  amend  Title  13  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  discretion  to  share  Census 
Bureau  compiled  address  lists  only,  not  names  or  other 
identifying  information,  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  with 
State  and  local  governments  (including  tribal  governments) . 
Doing  so  would  ensure  that  we  can  take  advantage  of  all  available 
sources  to  make  our  master  address  file  for  the  2000  census  as 
complete  as  possible.    Improving  the  accuracy  and  ensuring  the 
completeness  of  the  address  file  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
improve  the  accuracy  of  the  census  count  and  increase  the 
confidence  of  local  officials  in  the  accuracy  of  the  resulting 
census . 

Current  law  prohibits  the  Census  Bureau  from  releasing  its 
addresses  to  anyone  for  any  purpose.   The  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
1982  case  Baldrige  v.  Shapiro,  ruled  that  once  the  Census  Bureau 
collects  street  addresses  in  a  census  or  survey  conducted  under 
Title  13,  United  States  Code,  those  addresses  become  confidential 
under  section  9  of  Title  13.   Under  the  current  constraints  of 
Title  13,  only  sworn  Census  Bureau  employees  may  see  the  lists; 
Title  13  specifies  criminal  penalties  for  any  sworn  employee  who 
violates  his  or  her  oath  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  the 
information,  including  addresses,  that  the  Census  Bureau  has 
collected.   The  Court  also  noted  that  the  Congress  could  pass 
legislation  to  permit  the  release  of  address  records. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Census  Bureau  remains  vigilant  in 
protecting  the  information  it  collects.   If  it  is  confidential  by 
law,  it  remains  so  in  our  custody.   I  want  to  emphasize  again 
that  this  proposal  would  not  make  available  the  names, 
characteristics,  or  any  other  personally  identifiable  information 
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about  any  of  the  individuals  or  establishments  associated  with  a 
street  address.   In  fact,  the  legislation  would  only  allow  for 
use  of  the  information  for  authorized  purposes  and  it  would 

prohibit  uses  of  that  information  that  might  adversely  affect  any 
person,  such  as  uses  for  law  enforcement. 

The  proposal  redefines  what  ought  to  be  treated  as  confidential 
by  removing  addresses  from  some  restrictions.   It  does  this 
because  street  address  information  generally  is  public  knowledge, 
easily  observable  by  anyone  walking  down  a  street  or  standing  in 
a  highrise  lobby.   Based  on  the  current  knowledge  about  addresses 
in  all  segments  of  our  society,  we  believe  that  addresses  do  not 
need  the  same  degree  of  protection  as  a  person's  name,  race,  age, 
or  income . 

If  there  were  nothing  to  be  gained  by  releasing  the  addresses, 
then  the  answer  would  be  simple:   Don't  make  them  available.   But 
in  fact,  I  believe  releasing  the  address  list  in  some 
circumstances  will  make  the  census  results  more  accurate  and  will 
save  tax  dollars  by  making  the  census  process  more  efficient. 
Let  me  present  two  specific  examples. 

The  first  will  enhance  our  ability  to  work  closely  with  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.   Our  goal  in  working  with  the  Postal  Service  is 
to  create  a  nationwide,  regularly  updated,  increasingly  accurate 
file  of  residential  addresses  linked  with  a  continuously  updated, 
increasingly  accurate  geographic  data  base  (i.e.,  TIGER).   We 
believe  that  creating  an  ongoing  system  to  update  the  1990  census 
address  control  file  and  TIGER  data  base  in  partnership  with  the 
Postal  Service  will  be  more  cost-efficient  and  lead  to  a  better 
address  file  than  if  we  once  again  wait  until  late  in  the  decade 
and  do  a  massive,  hurried  address  list  compilation  job. 

The  Postal  Service  is  the  only  source  of  nationwide  address 
information  that  is  kept  up-to-date.   Two-way  sharing  of 
addresses  between  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  Postal  Service 
requires  changes  to  both  Titles  13  and  39.   These  changes  are 
essential  if  we  are  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  cooperative 
venture  between  our  two  agencies .   We  have  used  the  Postal 
Service  to  check  our  addresses  in  recent  censuses,  but  we  did  not 
involve  them  until  relatively  late  in  the  process,  and  the  work 
was  not  automated  because  they  did  not  then  have  the  computerized 
file  of  addresses  they  do  now.   That  meant  we  were  making 
numerous  changes  to  our  address  list  at  the  last  minute  through 
relatively  labor  intensive  operations.   With  this  legislation,  we 
will  be  able  to  complete  much  of  the  address  list  building 
earlier  and  in  a  much  more  efficient  manner. 

Second,  providing  our  addresses  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  review  will  make  it  possible  to  move  beyond  the  frequently 
criticized  local  review  programs  of  recent  censuses  to  take  full 
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advantage  of  local  knowledge  about  addresses. 

State  and  local  governments  have  a  keen  interest  in  ensuring  that 
the  decennial  census  provides  a  full  and  fair  enumeration  of  the 
people  living  within  their  area.   In  the  last  two  decennial 
censuses,  the  Census  Bureau  has  given  local  governments  the 
opportunity  to  review  preliminary  housing  unit  counts  through  the 
local  review  program.   This  program  for  the  1990  census  provided 
block-level  housing  unit  counts,  not  listings  of  individual 
housing  unit  addresses,  for  officials  to  review.   With  this 
approach,  the  officials  could  identify  those  blocks  in  which 
their  information  about  the  number  of  housing  units  for  a  block 
differed  from  the  count  provided  by  the  Census  Bureau.   Because 
of  the  restrictions  in  Title  13,  Census  Bureau  staff  could  not 
discuss  with  the  officials  the  presence  or  absence  of  specific 
housing  units. 

This  was  inconvenient  and  costly  for  everyone  involved.   For 
example,  if  our  records  showed  that  there  were  85  addresses  in  a 
census  block  and  the  locality's  records  said  there  were  95,   we 
could  not  sit  down  with  the  officials  and  simply  compare  lists, 
which  would  allow  our  staff  to  concentrate  on  checking  for  10 
specific  addresses  that  might  be  missing  from  our  lists. 
Instead,  we  had  to  physically  recanvass  the  entire  block.   If 
during  the  recanvass,  we  still  found  that  there  were  85 
addresses,  or  even  90,  we  had  no  way  to  resolve  the  differences 
on  an  address-by-address  basis  with  the  locality  and  give  them 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  our  count. 

Local  governments  have  expressed  frustration  with  this  previous 
kind  of  local  review  process  and  have  stated  that  their  review 
would  be  more  efficient  and  more  accurate  if  they  could  see  the 
Bureau's  list.   The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Task  Force  for 
Designing  the  Year  2000  Census  and  Census  Related  Activities  for 
2000-2009  has  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  two- 
way  sharing  of  address  lists  between  the  Census  Bureau  and  local 
officials.   I  agree  that  we  need  this  fundamental  departure  from 
how  we  have  taken  previous  censuses  if  we  are  going  to  take  full 
advantage  of  local  information  to  improve  the  address  list. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  answer  the  six  questions  included  in 
your  letter  of  invitation: 

1.   What  features  of  an  address  list  (without  names)  are  or 
should  be  private? 

Currently,  all  features  of  the  Census  Bureau's  address  list 
are  confidential.   We  are  proposing  that  we  provide  only  house 
number  and  street  name,  apartment  or  unit  designation,  rural 
route,  Post  Office  box,  longitude  and  latitude,  and  a  designation 
as  to  whether  the  address  is  residential  or  business.   Everything 
else  would  remain  under  Title  13  protections.   We  would  not 
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provide  names  or  any  information  that  could  be  used  to  identify 
individuals . 

2.  Given  limited  public  resources,  should  we  be  moving  away  from 
having  many  government  agencies  develop  their  own  address  files? 

Our  proposal  would  also  authorize  the  sharing  of  the  address 
lists  with  other  Federal  agencies.   Elimination  of  Federal 
Government  inefficiencies  and  duplicative  operations  remains  a 
central  tenet  of  the  Administration's  National  Performance 
Review.   Many  governmental  entities  providing  for  public  health, 
safety,  and  the  general  welfare  need  to  have  an  up-to-date  and 
complete  address  list,  along  with  the  locations  of  each  address, 
to  implement  their  programs.   Under  current  law,  the  Census 
Bureau  cannot  make  its  address  lists  available  for  such  purposes. 
Thus,  these  other  governmental  units  are  forced  to  construct 
their  own  address  lists  at  substantial  additional  cost  to 
taxpayers . 

That  is  why  we  are  proposing  that,  if  we  are  going  to  modify 
Title  13  to  allow  us  to  provide  census  address  lists  to  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  and  to  State  and  local  governments,  we  also 
propose  making  these  lists  available  to  other  Federal  agencies 
for  purposes  that  contribute  to  the  efficiency  or  fiscal 
responsibility  of  government,  and  to  the  health,  safety,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  public. 

3 .  What  evidence  is  available  to  demonstrate  that  the  Census 
Bureau's  address  lists  would  be  improved  further  by  using  local 
government  address  lists  after  using  postal  lists? 

The  most  significant  benefit  we  expect  to  gain  from  using 
local  address  information  is  greater  confidence  in  the  census 
results.   We  have  not  been  able  to  share  our  address  lists  in  the 
past;  thus,  we  have  no  direct  evidence  yet  of  the  level  of 
improvement.   We  expect  to  get  some  evidence  during  the  1995 
test.   We  know  that  the  local  review  programs  for  the  1980  and 
1990  censuses  resulted  in  adding  housing  units  and  people  we 
would  otherwise  have  missed.   In  addition,  the  local  review 
program  helped  us  correct  geographic  errors  that  otherwise  would 
have  assigned  housing  units  and  people  to  the  wrong  geographic 
area.   We  also  know  that  the  procedures  we  used  in  the  local 
review  programs  for  the  1980  and  1990  censuses  were  inherently 
inefficient.   I  believe  that  a  local  review,  based  on  an  address- 
by-address  comparison,  wherein  we  can  discuss  the  addition  or 
deletion  of  specific  addresses  from  the  list,  will  lead  to  an 
improved  list.   Moreover,  we  believe  such  cooperative  ventures 
are  required  to  give  participating  local  of f icials- -key 
stakeholders  in  the  results  of  the  census- -an  increased  level  of 
confidence  in  the  census  results. 
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4 .  Why  should  the  Census  Bureau  share  its  lists  with  the  Postal 
Service  or  local  governments,  rather  than  just  collecting 
information  from  those  sources? 

Two-way  sharing  is  the  most  efficient  way  to  ensure  that  all 
parties  involved  can  keep  their  lists  up-to-date,  it  also  is  the 
most  efficient  way  that  we  can  provide  proper  feedback  on  which 
addresses  we  are  or  are  not  including,  and  why. 

In  the  case  of  State  and  local  governments,  we  would  have  two 
problems  related  to  only  accepting  lists  from  them.   One  is  that 
receiving  thousands  of  separate  lists,  which  some  localities  may 
submit  in  nonelectronic  formats,  would  pose  significant 
processing  problems  for  us.   We  will  encourage  those  localities 
who  can  provide  us  with  lists  in  electronic  format  to  do  so,  and 
we  will  use  them  in  our  address  list  building.   However,  many  of 
the  smaller  localities  who  would  want  to  participate  in  local 
review  would  not  be  able  to  provide  lists  in  electronic  format. 
They  could,  however,  review  and  provide  corrections  on  our  list, 
if  we  are  allowed  to  release  it.   Second,  and  probably  more 
significant,  is  perception.   State  and  local  governments  will  be 
reluctant  to  share  information  with  us  if  we  do  not  assist  them 
in  updating  their  data  in  a  cooperative  fashion.   State  and  local 
officials  need  and  deserve  proper  feedback  on  how  our  list 
differs  from  theirs.   That  would  not  be  possible  unless  we  can 
share  specific  address  information  with  them. 

5.  Some  have  suggested  that  the  Bureau  share  its  address  lists 
with  local  governments  for  verification  purposes  only.   Is  there 
any  effective  way  to  limit  local  governments  to  that  use?   Would 
that  be  wise? 

Our  proposal  lists  some  specific  uses  of  address  information 
that  would  be  unauthorized.   The  objective  is  that  the  address 
information  would  never  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  any  person  or 
establishment.   For  example,  it  could  not  be  used  for  law 
enforcement  purposes  or  as  evidence  in  any  legal  action.   I  think 
it  is  important  to  try  to  limit  the  use  of  this  information  as 
assurance  to  the  general  public  that  the  information  will  not  be 
used  to  their  detriment. 

6.  What  might  be  the  effect  on  public  confidence  in  the  census 
process  of  allowing  broad  distribution  of  the  Census  Bureau's 
address  list? 

We  believe  that  public  confidence  in  the  census  process  will 
not  be  harmed  by  sharing  our  census  address  lists  for  the  limited 
purposes  we  are  proposing  and  for  the  reasons  that  I  have 
outlined.   We  will  need  to  stress  to  the  public  that  these  are 
addresses  only,  not  names  or  other  identifying  information.   In 
fact,  I  believe  public  confidence  in  the  census  process  will  be 
improved  if  state  and  local  officials  are  allowed  to  see  that  we 
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have  compiled  a  complete  and  accurate  address  list  and  if  the 
census  results  are  more  accurate  in  terms  of  reducing  the 
undercount . 

In  closing,  I  want  to  restate  the  primary  purpose  of  this 
proposal:   To  make  it  possible  for  the  Census  Bureau  to  reduce 
the  undercount  by  compiling  the  most  complete  and  accurate  master 
address  file  possible  for  the  2000  census  and  to  do  so  in  the 
most  cost-efficient  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  testimony.   I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions. 
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Response  to  Written  Questions  Submitted  by  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Sawyer  to 

Harry  A.  Scarr 

Question  1.  What  are  the  goals  (in  order  of  importance)  that  the  Bureau  hopes 
to  achieve  with  address  sharing  legislation? 

Answer.  The  Census  Bureau  s  goals  in  seeking  authority  to  enter  into  cooperative 
partnerships  involving  addresses  are: 

(1)  To  produce  a  high  quality  address  list  (in  content,  coverage,  and  geocoding  ac- 
curacy) to  support  the  Census  Bureau's  statistical  programs; 

(2)  To  do  so  at  a  reasonable  cost; 

(3)  To  avoid  duplicating  work  already  done  by  others;  and 

(4)  To  give  local/tribal  governments  a  meaningful  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
Census  Bureau's  statistical  programs  that  affect  them,  and  to  do  so  in  a  way  that 
will  improve  relationships  with  these  governments. 

The  Census  Bureau  believes  that  having  such  cooperative  ventures  is  the  best 
way  to  achieve  these  goals  because  they  involve  a  wide  spectrum  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment agencies  in  the  process  and  validate  the  content  of  the  resulting  file 
through  the  multiple,  frequent  uses  that  the  cooperating  partners  would  make  of 
the  information.  (The  notion  is  that  the  best  quality  assurance  is  frequent  use  and 
the  feedback  of  corrections  each  use  generates.) 

Question  2.  A  product  of  previous  one-way  sharing"  of  information  from  local  gov- 
ernments is  their  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Bureau's  results. 

That  lack  of  confidence  is  primarily  the  result  of  one  of  two  things:  either  the  Bu- 
reau did  not  use  local  information  fully,  as  some  believe;  or  the  Bureau  found  the 
local  information  incorrect  and  could  not  add  those  addresses  to  its  lists. 

What  specifically  about  two-way  sharing  would  improve  the  quality  of  information 
provided  by  the  local  governments  to  the  Census  Bureau? 

Answer.  Two-way  sharing  will  allow  the  Census  Bureau  to  discuss  with  local  and 
tribal  governments  exactly  which  addresses  either  party  believes  are  missing  from 
or  misassigned  in  the  Master  Address  File  (MAF);  an  option  the  Census  Bureau  did 
not  provide  during  the  1980  or  the  1990  censuses.  We  believe  local/tribal  govern- 
ments represent  an  excellent  source  of  accurate,  up-to-date  and  detailed  information 
about  the  existence  and  location  of  housing  units  for  their  own  areas.  (And  location 
information  is  one  component  of  the  MAF  that  the  Census  Bureau  cannot  obtain 
from  its  cooperative  partnership  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  (USPS). 

The  process  of  verifying  locally  provided  address  information  will  be  more  efficient 
and  accurate  if  Census  Bureau  staff  are  able  to  work  openly  with  local/tribal  offi- 
cials to  locate  specific  addresses  that  are  in  question.  We  believe  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  these  specific  addresses  with  local  and  tribal  governments  ultimately  will 
result  in  a  more  complete  and  accurate  MAF,  a  better  2000  census,  better  statistical 
programs  in  the  future,  and  a  much  better  working  relationship  with  these  govern- 
ments. 

Question  3.  How  many  local  governments  have  address  lists  available  in  a  format 
that  the  Bureau  can  use? 

How  accurate  and  complete  are  those  fists? 

What  efforts  has  the  Bureau  made  to  develop  or  adopt  standards  to  provide  uni- 
formity in  working  with  local  government  lists? 

Answer.  The  Census  Bureau  does  not  know  how  many  local/tribal  governments 
have  address  fists  that  are  in  a  format  it  could  use.  It  believes  that  many  have  their 
address  information  in  computer-readable  form  and  that  they  could  extract/reformat 
the  information  with  minimal  effort  and  expenditure  of  resources.  We  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  accuracy  or  completeness  of  the  local  address  information,  but  we 
expect  that  the  information  will  vary  in  quality,  some  excellent,  some  not.  When  we 
request  address  lists  for  local/tribal  governments,  we  will  inform  them  about  our 
preferred  format,  and  we  will  provide  this  information  well  in  advance  to  reduce  to 
a  minimum  the  burden  this  might  impose  on  those  who  choose  to  participate. 

Question  4.  The  Bureau  has  sworn  in"  local  officials  as  temporary  census  employ- 
ees in  the  past  to  allow  them  to  view  confidential  information.  Why  is  that  approach 
inadequate  now? 

Answer.  The  Census  Bureau  believes  that  having  enabling  legislation  that  clearly 
grants  authority  to  work  cooperatively  with  others  in  developing  a  comprehensive 
address  list  is  the  best  way  to  establish  trust  among  local  and  tribal  governments 
and  avoid  future  concerns  about  the  extent  of  any  authority  currently  defined  in 
Title  13.  It  also  sees  cooperative  ventures  as  the  best  way  to  encourage  the  highest 
possible  number  of  local  and  tribal  governments  to  participate  in  the  construction 
and  review  of  the  MAF.  The  fear  has  been  that  requiring  local  and  tribal  officials 
to  take  the  oath  of  confidentiality  before  we  can  discuss  specific  addresses  with 
them  may  result  in  some  declining  to  participate  in  the  process. 
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The  Census  Bureau  believes  the  potential  benefits  of  cooperation,  to  the  MAF,  to 
the  entire  2000  census  process,  and  to  the  future  statistical  programs  of  the  agency, 
outweigh  any  potential  risks.  Our  view  is  that  having  specific  legislative  authority 
to  work  cooperatively  would  be  best  for  all  parties.  We  are  prepared  to  use  the  exist- 
ing "swearing-in"  procedure,  and  establish  a  large-scale  procedure  for  monitoring  to 
ensure  compfiance  with  security  safeguards  and  standards,  if  that  is  the  only  means 
available  to  achieve  our  critical  goals. 

Question  5A.  What  evaluations  are  planned  for  the  1995  tests  to  quantify  the  rel- 
ative advantages  of  one-way  versus  two-way  sharing  of  information  between  the 
Census  Bureau  and  both  the  USPS  and  local  governments? 

Answer.  For  the  1995  Census  Test,  the  Census  Bureau  will  provide  the  address 
information  in  the  MAF  to  officials  that  it  swears  in  under  Title  13  in  each  test  site 
local  government  as  a  way  of  seeking  their  help  to  improve  the  coverage  and 
geocoding  accuracy  of  the  information.  We  do  not  know  if  any  of  these  governments 
will  be  ale  to  provide  address  lists/files  to  the  Census  Bureau  in  lieu  of  doing  this 
review.  Therefore,  we  may  not  have  information  to  quantify  the  relative  advantages 
of  one-way  versus  two-way  sharing.  The  Census  Bureau  will,  however,  seek  address 
files  from  the  local  governments  of  the  urban  sites  participating  in  the  1995  Census 
Test. 

To  determine  the  value  of  the  Local  Update  of  Census  Addresses  (LUCA)  informa- 
tion to  the  MAF  development  process,  we  will  compare  the  coverage  and  accuracy 
of  all  provided  information  to  the  MAF.  Because  the  coverage  and  accuracy  of  local 
and  tribal  government  address  files  are  not  uniform  nationwide,  we  likely  will  not 
be  able  to  extrapolate  the  results  of  our  evaluation  to  all  other  address  files,  but 
the  1995  Census  Test  sites  will  give  us  a  good  first  look.  In  addition,  the  1995  Cen- 
sus Test  Cooperative  Ventures  Program  will  hold  a  debriefing  with  the  local  govern- 
ments that  will  provide  a  reading  on  the  acceptability  of  one-way  versus  two-way 
sharing. 

Because  the  Census  Bureau  is  not  providing  its  address  information  to  the  USPS 
as  part  of  the  1995  Census  Test,  it  will  not  be  able  to  evaluate  the  advantages  of 
two-way  sharing  with  the  USPS.  As  a  possible  surrogate  measure,  the  Census  Bu- 
reau will  have  USPS  office  clerks  in  each  urban  test  site  post  office  verify  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  MAF  addresses  and  add  any  missing  addresses  just  before  question- 
naire mailout.  The  results  of  this  postal  address  check  will  provide  information 
about  the  ability  of  the  USPS  to  provide  late-stage  changes  to  the  MAF. 

Question  5B.  What  evaluations  are  planned  to  compare  the  relative  completeness 
and  accuracy  of  Postal  Service  information,  local  information,  and  Census  Bureau 
canvassing? 

Answer.  The  Census  Bureau's  field  staff  will  perform  a  100-percent  check  of  the 
addresses  in  the  MAF  for  the  three  urban  sites  in  the  1995  Census  Test  during  the 
same  time  period  when  the  local  officials  are  reviewing  the  LUCA  materials.  The 
Census  Bureau  will  compare  the  addresses  identified  by  local  officials  as  missing 
from  the  MAF  to  the  MAF  as  updated  by  its  field  staff.  The  results  from  this  com- 
parison will  provide  a  measure  of  the  improvement  to  the  MAF  that  could  have  been 
realized  if  we  had  done  only  a  local/tribal  official  update.  It  also  will  help  us  learn 
about  the  quality  of  the  field  canvassing  operation. 

We  will  use  two  methods  to  evaluate  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  USPS 
information:  (1)  comparing  it  with  the  results  from  the  LUCA  process  and  the  field 
canvassing  and  (2)  comparing  it  with  the  independently  compiled  address  list  devel- 
oped for  the  sample  blocks  in  the  Integrated  Coverage  Measurement  Program. 

Question  6A  What  do  evaluations  from  the  1990  census  reveal  about  the  types 
of  housing  units  most  likely  to  be  missed? 

Answer.  The  1990  census  Housing  Unit  Coverage  Study  found  that  earlier  Census 
Bureau  address  fist  compilation  methodologies  tended  to  miss  housing  units  in 
multi-unit  structures  with  2  to  9  housing  units  and  mobile  homes. 

Question  6B.  Is  the  Bureau  developing  programs  to  target  those  types  of  housing 
units  in  its  address  list  development? 

Answer.  The  Census  Bureau  is  developing  a  quality  improvement  program  to 
evaluate  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  MAF.  This  information  will  help  us 
determine  what  supplemental  activities,  such  as  canvassing  or  methods  targeted  to 
specific  types  of  housing  situations,  are  necessary  to  improve  coverage  in  specific  ge- 
ographic areas  and  for  specific  types  of  housing  units.  The  quality  improvement  pro- 
gram will  look  at  coverage  of  small  multi-unit  structures  as  one  variable  that  may 
require  supplemental  steps  to  improve  the  MAF.  tto^o  • 

In  addition,  one  of  the  1995  Census  Test  evaluations  will  examine  the  USPS  infor- 
mation that  identifies  drop  point  delivery  addresses  serving  multiple  units  in  apart- 
ment buildings  and  mobile  home  parks.  This  evaluation  will  look  at  the  accuracy 
of  the  information  the  USPS  maintains  about  the  number  of  umts  served  and  com- 
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pare  it  with  the  information  derived  from  the  LUCA  and  field  canvassing  activities. 
The  results  will  help  determine  whether  USPS  drop  point  delivery  information  will 
provide  a  useful  indicator  for  targeting  supplemental  MAF  improvement  activities. 

Question  7.  Which  federal  agencies  other  than  FEMA  want  access  to  Census  Bu- 
reau address  lists?  For  what  purposes? 

What  would  FEMA  do  with  the  Bureau's  list? 

Did  FEMA  approach  the  Census  Bureau  to  request  inclusion  in  the  legislation? 

Answer.  To  our  knowledge,  there  are  no  other  Federal  agencies  that  have  recently 
requested  access  to  the  Census  Bureau's  address  lists.  More  than  a  year  ago,  the 
FEMA  approached  the  Census  Bureau  about  the  possibility  of  cooperating  to  com- 
pile a  national  data  base  of  addresses  that  would  include  geographic  information, 
such  as  coordinates,  to  help  the  FEMA  more  effectively  manage  disaster  and  recov- 
ery situations  when  national  emergencies  occur  or  are  predicted.  The  FEMA  did  not 
ask  the  Census  Bureau  to  include  them  in  its  recent  legislation  proposal. 

Occasionally  people  have  asked  why  the  FEMA  could  not  obtain  this  information 
directly  from  local  governments  on  an  "as  needed"  basis.  Our  assumptions,  based 
on  our  experience  in  dealing  with  local  governments  over  many  years,  is  that  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  respond  in  a  uniform  manner  in  the  best  of  times,  and  would 
be  even  more  difficult  for  them  to  do  so  if  their  community  had  just  experienced 
some  sort  of  disaster.  To  the  credit  of  the  FEMA,  their  managers  are  trying  to  an- 
ticipate ways  in  which  they  can  respond  quickly  when  there  is  an  emergency  situa- 
tion. 

Question  8.  The  ACLU  believes  that  we  would  have  to  amend  the  Privacy  Act  to 
give  other  agencies  access  to  the  Bureau's  address  information.  Does  the  Depart- 
ment agree  with  that  assessment?  If  not,  please  provide  a  thorough  explanation  of 
the  Department's  position. 

Answer.  We  have  consulted  with  the  Department's  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 
and  have  been  advised  that  the  Privacy  Act  does  not  apply  to  address  lists,  such 
as  those  compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau,  that  do  not  contain  the  names  or  other 
personal  identifiers  of  individuals  residing  at  those  addresses.  The  Privacy  Act  ap- 
plies only  to  information  about  an  individual  that  is  retrieved  by  the  name  or  other 
personal  identifier  of  the  individual.  (5  U.S.C.  Sec.  552(a)  (4),  (5)).  Because  specific 
addresses  in  the  Census  Bureau's  address  lists  do  not  contain  the  names  of  individ- 
ual residents,  there  is  no  name  or  individual  identifier  by  which  to  retrieve  data. 
Consequently,  the  terms  of  the  Privacy  Act  do  not  apply. 

Question  9.  In  its  testimony,  the  Postal  Service  mentioned  that  its  chief  benefit 
from  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  will  be  receipt  of  geographic  location  information. 
Is  that  information  currently  confidential  or  public  under  title  13,  United  States 
Code? 

Answer.  The  geographic  information  of  interest  to  the  USPS,  coordinates  and 
other  geographic  classification  codes,  are  not  confidential  under  Title  13,  United 
States  Code.  The  Census  Bureau's  TIGER/Line  files  contain  such  information  and 
can  be  purchased  by  the  general  public. 


Response  to  Written  Questions  Submitted  by  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Petri  to  Harry 

A.  Scarr 

Question  1.  In  the  GAO  statement,  reference  is  made  to  the  opportunity  for  evalu- 
ating the  usefulness  of  providing  specific  housing  unit  data  to  local  governments  in 
the  1995  Test  Census.  Would  you  comment  on  whether  the  Bureau  is  planning  to 
make  any  evaluation  of  this?  If  so,  please  tell  us  the  way  this  will  be  done.  Could 
the  Bureau  assess  the  effects  on  the  public's  perception  of  confidentiality  by  provid- 
ing housing  unit  address  data  to  the  local  government? 

Answer.  The  Census  Bureau  plans  to  evaluate  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of 
the  address  information  that  local  governments  provide.  The  Census  Bureau's  field 
staff  will  perform  a  100-percent  check  of  the  addresses  in  the  MAF  for  the  three 
urban  sites  in  the  1995  Census  Test.  They  will  do  this  during  the  same  time  period 
when  local  officials  are  reviewing  the  (Local  Update  of  Census  Addresses  LUCA) 
materials.  The  Census  Bureau  will  compare  the  addresses  identified  by  local  offi- 
cials as  missing  from  the  MAF  to  the  address  list  updated  by  its  field  staff.  The 
results  from  this  comparison  will  provide  a  measure  of  the  improvement  to  the  MAF 
that  could  have  been  realized  if  we  had  done  only  a  local/tribal  official  update. 

Question  2.  If  many  local  governments  were  unable  to  assist  the  Bureau  in  the 
local  review  processes  in  prior  censuses  because  of  resource  and  financial  limitations 
when  they  were  provided  block  totals,  would  you  expect  them  to  be  able  to  assist 
when  they  are  given  specific  housing  unit  address  data? 
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Answer.  The  Census  Bureau  believes  that  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  specific 
housing  unit  addresses  contained  in  the  MAF  offers  an  incentive — that  it  could  not 
provide  in  the  past — to  local  and  tribal  governments  for  meaningful  participation  in 
ensuring  a  complete  count  of  their  jurisdiction. 

Question  3.  In  the  GAO  statement,  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
is  not  planning  to  make  full  use  of  the  originally  envisioned  cooperative  effort  with 
the  Postal  Service  in  the  planned  1995  Test  Census.  Is  it  true  that  the  Bureau  plans 
to  canvass  the  entire  rural  test  area  to  develop  an  address  list?  Couldn't  this  ad- 
dress list  be  developed  mainly  from  the  Bureau's  existing  address  list  supplemented 
by  the  address  list  maintained  by  the  Postal  Service?  Is  it  true  that  the  Bureau  will 
canvass  the  urban  portion  area  of  the  test  sites  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  ad- 
dress list?  If  so,  why  is  this  necessary?  How  will  the  Bureau  obtain  updates  to  its 
automated  geographic  file  in  the  test?  Will  the  Postal  Service  perform  this  task? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  Census  Bureau  plans  to  use  temporary  field  staff  to  develop  the 
address  list  in  the  rural  test  site.  This  area  had  predominantly  rural  style  mailing 
addresses  at  the  time  of  the  1990  census.  A  significant  portion  of  the  test  area  has 
since  converted — or  is  now  in  the  process  of  converting — to  a  house  number/street 
name  addressing  system.  Since  the  Census  Bureau  used  the  update/leave  method 
of  questionnaire  delivery  in  this  area  for  the  1990  census,  it  does  not  have  mailing 
addresses  for  many  housing  units,  only  location  descriptions.  Thus,  the  Census  Bu- 
reau cannot  match  many  of  its  1990  census  addresses  to  the  USPS  address  informa- 
tion. As  a  result,  we  determined  that  for  the  1995  Census  Test,  it  would  be  more 
effective  and  accurate  to  compile  an  address  list  by  field  canvassing. 

The  Census  Bureau  considered  the  option  of  using  USPS  rural  letter  carriers  to 
compile  a  mailing  address  list  that  links  these  addresses  to  physical  locations  in  the 
rural  test  site.  In  cooperation  with  the  USPS,  the  Census  Bureau  attempted  to  de- 
velop an  approach  that  would  use  rural  letter  carriers  to  take  advantage  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  mailing  addresses  in  these  areas.  The  option  considered  results  in 
the  introduction  of  an  unknown  coverage  level  and  significant  geographic  assign- 
ment errors,  each  of  which  could  jeopardize  our  most  critical  objectives  for  the  1995 
Census  Test. 

Yes,  the  Census  Bureau  is  performing  a  complete  canvass  of  the  addresses  in  the 
three  urban  test  sites  to  improve  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  address  fist. 
The  Census  Bureau  is  using  the  MAF  for  its  address  list  for  the  first  time  in  the 
1995  Census  Test.  To  help  ensure  we  have  the  most  complete  and  accurate  list  pos- 
sible to  support  the  test  objectives,  we  determined  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  a  can- 
vassing of  the  urban  test  sites.  Information  gathered  during  the  canvassing  will  not 
only  improve  the  address  list  for  questionnaire  mailing,  but  also  will  allow  us  to  col- 
lect valuable  information  for  evaluating  the  quality  of  the  MAF  and  the  addresses 
provided  during  the  LUC  A  program. 

The  USPS  will  not  provide  updates  to  the  TIGER  data  base  as  part  of  the  1995 
Census  Test.  In  preparing  the  initial  MAF  for  the  1995  Census  Test,  the  Census 
Bureau  updated  the  TIGER  data  base  with  street  and  address  information  con- 
tained in  the  USPS  address  files  but  missing  from  the  TIGER  data  base.  The  Cen- 
sus Bureau  will  update  the  TIGER  data  base  for  the  test  areas  based  on  map  correc- 
tions and  additions  the  field  staff  obtain  during  their  canvassing  and  from  map  cor- 
rections and  additions  local  officials  provide  in  conjunction  with  their  review  of  the 
LUCA  materials. 

Question  4.  In  the  GAO  statement,  reference  is  made  to  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation which  may  have  important  concerns  about  sharing  housing  unit  data  obtained 
for  a  decennial  census  with  others  such  as  local  governments.  Does  the  Bureau  have 
quantitative  information  on  the  number  of  households  that  may  reside  in  illegal 
units,  and  persons  residing  in  overcrowded  conditions?  Does  the  Bureau  have  an  es- 
timate of  the  number  of  illegal,  or  undocumented  aliens  living  in  this  country?  How 
do  you  anticipate  those  people  reacting  to  this  address  list  sharing  initiative? 

Answer.  The  Census  Bureau  does  not  have  information  about  illegally  converted 
housing  units.  Based  on  the  information  collected  from  every  household,  we  cal- 
culate "persons  per  room"  by  race,  tenure,  and  Hispanic  origin  and  tenure.  These 
data  are  used  by  HUD  as  a  measure  of  overcrowding.  The  Census  Bureau  does  not 
ask  questions  about  legal  status;  however,  we  do  develop  national  estimates  of  un- 
documented immigrants  as  a  measure  to  evaluate  census  coverage  and  to  produce 
intercensal  estimates. 

We  believe  that  public  confidence  in  the  decennial  census  process  will  not  be 
harmed  by  cooperating  with  others  to  improve  the  addresses  in  the  MAF,  given  the 
limited  purposes  we  are  proposing  and  the  stipulation  that  the  information  not  be 
used  for  unauthorized  purposes  such  as  law  enforcement. 

Question  5.  For  sharing  address  list  data  between  the  Postal  Service  and  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  is  legislation  really  needed?  Haven't  they  exchanged  and  shared  ad- 
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dress  lists  for  prior  censuses?  Don't  the  Postal  Service's  various  checks  (such  as  the 
Advanced  Post  Office  Check,  casing  check)  constitute  a  sharing  of  address  list  infor- 
mation between  the  Bureau  and  Postal  Service? 

Answer.  The  USPS  has  told  us  that  it  must  have  specific  legal  authority  to  share 
its  address  information  with  the  Census  Bureau. 

In  previous  censuses,  the  Census  Bureau  relied  on  the  detailed  knowledge  of  local 
post  offices  to  check  the  addresses  in  their  delivery  area.  The  Census  Bureau  did 
not  provide  an  address  list,  but  instead  provided  each  individual  post  office  with 
preaddressed  cards  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  mailing  addresses  and  adding  any 
addresses  missing  from  the  decennial  census  address  file.  At  the  completion  of  the 
postal  address  check,  the  post  offices  returned  the  address  cards  to  the  Census  Bu- 
reau. 

Question  6.  In  your  answer  to  question  4,  you  say  that  many  governmental  enti- 
ties need  to  have  an  up-to-date  and  complete  address  list,  along  with  locations  to 
implement  their  programs.  Could  you  identify  these  agencies?  To  what  extent  have 
they  already  requested  address  information  from  the  Bureau?  Do  you  know  how 
much  it  costs  the  federal  government  presently  for  duplicate  lists? 

Answer.  Many  local  and  tribal  governments  have  expressed  a  need  to  have  cur- 
rent and  complete  address  information  for  activities  such  as  dispatching  9-1-1 
emergency  response  services. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  the  FEMA  requested  that  the  Census  Bureau,  with  assist- 
ance from  others,  undertake  a  project  to  create  a  national  address  list  containing 
coordinates  for  every  structure.  We  understand  that  the  FEMA  wanted  to  use  this 
information  to  help  manage  the  Nation's  emergency  situations. 

We  do  not  have  any  information  about  the  costs  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
development  and  maintenance  of  duplicate  address  lists. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Krause. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  G.  KRAUSE,  MANAGER,  ADDRESS 
MANAGEMENT,  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  Krause.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  and  I  am  personally  honored  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  subcommittee  on  behalf  of 
the  Postal  Service,  and  we  thank  you. 

I  think  it  is  fairest  to  say  that  the  census  and  the  Postal  Service, 
as  Dr.  Scarr  has  already  testified,  sees  some  new  opportunities  for 
new  information  sharing,  and  we  have  brought  forward  two  draft 
bills  before  the  subcommittee  which  are  intended  to  remove  any 
legal  barriers  to  the  sharing  of  address  and  location  information  be- 
tween the  Postal  Service  and  the  Census  Bureau  for  the  advance- 
ment of  both  postal  and  census  purposes. 

We  think  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  information  we 
share  will  not  include  the  names  of  individuals  and  so  should  have 
no  impact  on  personal  privacy. 

The  Postal  Service  has  worked  with  the  Census  Bureau  for  a 
number  of  years  and  has  participated  in  the  latest  battery  of  ad- 
dress sharing  tests  since  1993.  The  results  of  these  tests  dem- 
onstrate, at  least  the  Postal  Service  believes,  that  our  address  and 
street  feature  information  will  help  the  Census  Bureau  conduct  its 
statistical  programs  more  efficiently,  and  that  the  Bureau's  geo- 
graphical information  will  be  useful  to  the  Postal  Service  for  var- 
ious operational  purposes. 

The  Postal  Service  is  ready  and  willing  to  share  its  address  infor- 
mation with  the  Census  Bureau  and  to  assist  the  Bureau's  prepa- 
ration of  address  lists  for  census  taking,  but  section  412  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act, 
currently  prohibits  disclosure  of  address  lists  to  the  public  by  any 
means  or  for  any  purposes,  except  as  specifically  provided  by  law. 
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To  ensure  that  information  sharing  with  the  Census  Bureau  over 
the  long  term  does  not  violate  this  statute,  we  and  the  Bureau 
have  jointly  proposed  enabling  legislation. 

Now,  our  draft  bill  would  clarify  the  lawfulness  of  disclosing  ad- 
dress files  to  the  Census  Bureau  by  providing  the  specific  statutory 
authority  as  required  by  section  412.  It  accommodates  the  Census 
Bureau's  proposed  draft  bill  to  amend  section  9  of  title  13,  and  so 
its  terms  are  necessarily  contingent  upon  whatever  specific  amend- 
ments to  title  13  are  actually  enacted. 

By  making  the  addresses  shared  with  the  Census  Bureau  subject 
to  the  confidentiality  provisions  of  title  13,  we  would  restrict  the 
uses  made  of  them  by  the  Bureau,  as  well  as  by  any  other  govern- 
mental units  that  later  obtain  the  information  from  the  Bureau. 

In  your  letter  inviting  our  testimony,  you  posed  a  number  of  spe- 
cific questions  about  the  use  and  distribution  of  agency  address 
lists,  and  we  have  prepared  specific  answers  to  those  questions, 
and  I  have  attached  those  responses  to  my  written  statement. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  the  primary  issues  we  hope  to  see  ad- 
dressed in  these  draft  bills. 

First,  this  legislation  would  enable  us  to  share  with  the  Census 
Bureau  a  nationwide  address  file  for  the  limited  purposes  of  con- 
ducting the  census.  The  file,  as  we  call  it,  is  our  Postal  Service's 
national  delivery  sequence  file,  which  contains  all  of  the  approxi- 
mately 120  million  delivery  points  that  we  service,  but  without  cus- 
tomer names.  This  file  is  a  valuable,  proprietary  business  asset 
that  is  maintained  at  considerable  Postal  Service  expense,  and  the 
Postal  Service  would  not  favor  any  wider  dissemination  of  the  file, 
except  for  such  public  purposes  as  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
approve. 

For  its  part,  the  Postal  Service  is  primarily  interested  in  obtain- 
ing geographic  information,  not  address  information,  from  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau.  Latitude  and  longitude  information  would  be  useful, 
for  example,  in  our  route  adjustment  process  and  possibly  for  other 
business  purposes. 

With  respect  to  the  Census  Bureau's  draft  bill,  we  have  con- 
curred in  it  based  on  our  understanding  that  it  would  not  restrict 
the  Postal  Service's  use  of  geographic  location  and  address  informa- 
tion received  from  the  Bureau.  Specifically,  the  bill  would  authorize 
disclosure  of  street  addresses  and  locations  to  the  Postal  Service  for 
improvement  and  enhancement  of  the  address  information,  and  we 
understand  that  this  provision  is  not  intended  as  limiting  lan- 
guage. It  would  not  impose  any  conditions  or  qualifications  on  the 
Postal  Service's  use  of  the  information  beyond  those  already  im- 
posed by  section  412. 

Further,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  the  Census  Bureau  has  provided 
authorized  use  restrictions  in  its  bill,  which  as  we  understand  it 
are  intended  to  apply  only  to  governmental  entities  that  receive  ad- 
dress and  location  information  from  the  Bureau  for  census  or  other 
approved  public  purposes.  We  understand  that  these  restrictions 
would  not  apply  to  the  Postal  Service  or  create  any  new  restrictions 
on  the  Postal  Service's  use  of  such  data. 

And  finally,  as  a  major  point,  we  understand  that  any  address 
information  supplied  by  the  Postal  Service  to  the  Census  Bureau 
and  disclosed  by  it  to  other  government  units  for  census  purposes 
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or  other  approved  public  purposes  will  also  be  protected  from  any 
further  inappropriate  uses  or  disclosure  by  those  entities,  and  in 
our  work  with  census,  I  believe  that  we  have  complete  agreement 
on  those  kinds  of  issues. 

That  concludes  my  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  At  this 
time  I  would  be  glad  to  respond  to  your  questions,  and  again,  the 
Postal  Services  thanks  you  for  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  be  here 
today. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Krause  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Robert  G.  Krause,  Manager,  Address  Management, 

U.S.  Postal  Service 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Robert  G.  Krause,  and  I  am  the  Postal 
Service's  Manager  of  Address  Management.   I  am  honored  to  appear 
today  before  your  Subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the  Postal  Service. 

The  two  draft  bills  before  the  Subcommittee  are  intended  to 
remove  any  legal  barriers  to  the  sharing  of  address  and  location 
information  between  the  Postal  Service  and  the  Census  Bureau  for 
the  advancement  of  both  census  and  postal  purposes.   We  wish  to 
emphasize  that  the  information  to  be  shared  will  not  include  the 
names  of  individuals  and  so  should  have  no  impact  on  personal 
privacy. 

The  Postal  Service  has  worked  with  the  Census  Bureau  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  has  participated  in  the  latest  battery  of  address 
sharing  tests  since  1993.   The  results  of  these  tests  demonstrate 
that  the  Postal  Service's  address  and  street  feature  information 
will  help  the  Census  Bureau  conduct  its  statistical  programs  more 
effectively  and  that  the  Bureau's  geographical  information  will 
be  useful  to  the  Postal  Service  for  various  operational  purposes. 
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The  Postal  Service  is  ready  and  willing  to  share  its  address 
information  with  the  Census  Bureau  to  assist  the  Bureau's 
preparation  of  address  lists  for  census  taking.   But  section  412 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act,  currently  prohibits  disclosure  of  address 
lists  "to  the  public  by  any  means  or  for  any  purpose"  except  as 
specifically  provided  by  law.   To  ensure  that  information  sharing 
with  the  Census  Bureau  over  the  long  term  does  not  violate  this 
statute,  we  and  the  Bureau  have  jointly  proposed  enabling 
legislation. 

Our  draft  bill  would  clarify  the  lawfulness  of  disclosing  address 
files  to  the  Census  Bureau  by  providing  the  specific  statutory 
authority  required  by  Section  412.   It  accompanies  the  Census 
Bureau's  proposed  draft  bill  to  amend  section  9  of  title  13,  and 
so  its  terms  are  necessarily  contingent  upon  whatever  specific 
amendments  to  title  13  are  actually  enacted.   By  making  the 
addresses  shared  with  the  Census  Bureau  subject  to  the 
confidentiality  provisions  of  title  13,  we  would  restrict  the 
uses  made  of  them  by  the  Bureau  as  well  as  by  any  other 
governmental  units  that  later  obtain  the  information  from  the 
Bureau. 

In  your  letter  inviting  our  testimony,  you  posed  a  number  of 
specific  questions  about  the  use  and  distribution  of  agency 
address  lists.   We  have  prepared  specific  answers  to  those 
questions,  and  I  have  attached  those  responses  to  my  written 
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statement.   Here  I  would  like  to  highlight  the  primary  issues  we 
hope  to  see  addressed  in  these  draft  bills: 

■  This  legislation  would  enable  us  to  share  with  the 
Census  Bureau  a  nationwide  address  file  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  conducting  the  census.   The 
file  is  the  Postal  Service's  National  Delivery 
Sequence  File,  which  contains  all  of  the 
approximately  120  million  delivery  points  we 
service,  but  without  customer  names.   This  file  is 
a  valuable,  proprietary  business  asset  that  is 
maintained  at  considerable  Postal  Service  expense. 
The  Postal  Service  would  not  favor  any  wider 
dissemination  of  the  file  except  for  such  public 
purposes  as  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
approve . 

■  For  its  part,  the  Postal  Service  is  primarily 
interested  in  obtaining  geographic  information  — 
not  address  information  —  from  the  Census  Bureau. 
Latitude  and  longitude  information  will  be  useful, 
for  example,  in  our  route  adjustment  process  and 
possibly  for  other  business  purposes. 

With  respect  to  the  Census  Bureau's  draft  bill,  we  have  concurred 
in  it  based  on  our  understanding  that  it  would  not  restrict  the 
Postal  Service's  use  of  geographic  location  and  address 
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information  received  from  the  Bureau.   Specifically,  the  bill 
(subsection  (c) (1) (A) )  would  authorize  disclosure  of  street 
addresses  and  locations  to  the  Postal  Service  "for  improvement 
and  enhancement  of  the  address  information."   We  understand  that 
this  provision  is  not  intended  as  limiting  language  and  would  not 
impose  any  conditions  or  qualifications  on  the  Postal  Service's 
use  of  the  information  beyond  those  already  imposed  by  section 
412. 

Further,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  the  Census  Bureau  has  provided 
"unauthorized  use"  restrictions  in  its  bill  (subsection  (c)(3)) 
which  are  intended  to  apply  only  to  governmental  entities  that 
receive  address  and  location  information  from  the  Bureau  for 
census  or  other  approved  public  purposes  (pursuant  to  subsections 
(c)  (1)  (B)  (i)  or  (ii))  .   We  understand  that  these  restrictions 
would  not  apply  to  the  Postal  Service  or  create  new  legal 
restrictions  on  the  Postal  Service's  use  of  such  data. 

Finally,  we  understand  that  any  address  information  supplied  by 
the  Postal  Service  to  the  Census  Bureau  and  disclosed  by  them 
(pursuant  to  (c) (1) (B) )  to  other  governmental  units  for  census 
purposes  or  other  approved  public  purposes  will  also  be  protected 
from  any  further  inappropriate  uses  or  disclosures  by  those 
entities  (pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(3)). 

That  concludes  my  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.   At  this 
time,  I  would  be  glad  to  respond  to  your  questions. 
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Response  to  Written  Questions  Submitted  by  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Sawyer  to 

Robert  G.  Krause 

Question  1.  What  features  of  an  address  list  (without  names)  are  or  should  be  pri- 
vate? 

Answer.  Section  412  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  prohibits  the  Postal  Service 
from  making  available  to  the  public  address  lists  whether  or  not  they  include 
names.  While  there  is  no  legislative  history  that  explains  Congress'  reason  for  mak- 
ing the  prohibition  apply  to  lists  of  addresses  alone,  it  has  been  the  Postal  Service's 
understanding  that  the  prohibition  must  have  been  intended  to  prevent  the  Postal 
Service  from  using  address  information  that  had  come  into  its  possession  in  the 
course  of  postal  operations  for  purposes  unrelated  to  its  mission  of  delivering  the 
mail. 

The  Postal  Service  knows  of  no  reason,  independent  of  section  412,  why  address 
information  without  names  should  be  kept  "private,"  since  disclosure  of  an  address 
not  linked  with  the  name  of  an  individual  should  have  no  impact  on  personal  pri- 
vacy. 

Personal  privacy  aside,  the  Postal  Service  has  important  business  reasons  for  pre- 
serving its  proprietary  information,  such  as  address  data,  from  uncontrolled  dis- 
semination. These  address  files  are  valuable  postal  assets  that  have  been  compiled 
and  maintained  at  considerable  expense.  It  would  not  be  sound  business  practice, 
nor  fair  to  postal  ratepayers,  to  make  the  data  freely  available  to  our  business  com- 
petitors. 

Question  2.  Given  limited  public  resources,  should  we  be  moving  away  from  hav- 
ing many  government  agencies  develop  their  own  address  files? 

Answer.  The  Postal  Service  already  makes  change-of-address  information  avail- 
able to  other  government  agencies  so  that  they  can  correct  their  existing  address 
files.  The  Postal  Service  does  not  make  available  to  another  agency  an  entire  ad- 
dress data  base.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  section  412,  the 
Postal  Service  would  be  reluctant  to  do  so  without  specific  statutory  authority. 

While  we  recognize  that  there  are  appealing  efficiencies  in  the  notion  of  having 
one  agency  act  as  the  central  provider  of  address  information,  we  would  urge  cau- 
tion in  this  area.  We  would  also  prefer  that  the  Postal  Service  not  be  looked  to  as 
a  source  of  comprehensive  address  files  for  all  other  agencies.  Our  address  files  are 
designed  to  support  our  unique  mission,  and  so  they  focus  on  the  identification  of 
individual  delivery  points  and  the  sequence  in  which  they  are  served  by  the  carrier. 
Other  agencies  have  particularized  needs  and  uses  for  address  information  to  sup- 
port very  different  agency  functions.  They  would  not  likely  have  a  need  for  the  com- 
prehensive address  information  that  the  Postal  Service  maintains,  nor  would  their 
purposes  necessarily  be  served  by  the  form  in  which  the  Postal  Service  maintains 
it.  Therefore,  what  constitutes  a  useful  address  file  for  one  agency  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  kinds  of  files  that  we  maintain  for  our  purposes. 

There  are  indeed  some  instances  in  which  the  Postal  Service's  comprehensive  files 
can  be  put  to  good  use  by  another  agency — the  present  cooperative  effort  with  the 
Census  Bureau  is  a  good  example.  But  the  sharing  of  an  entire  Postal  Service  ad- 
dress file  is  a  matter  that  should  be  examined  carefully  on  a  case-by-case  basis  with 
an  eye  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  agency  in  question. 

Question  3.  Why  should  the  Census  Bureau  share  its  lists  with  the  Postal  Service 
or  local  governments,  rather  than  just  collecting  information  from  those  sources? 

Answer.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  the  Census  Bureau  will  be  a  major  source  of 
address  information  for  the  Postal  Service.  There  may  be  some  limited  instances  in 
which  the  Bureau  has  knowledge  of  an  address  or  block  of  addresses  that  are  not 
already  included  in  the  Postal  Service's  files.  In  these  instances,  for  the  sake  of  im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  its  address  and  delivery  systems,  the  Postal  Service  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  add  such  information  to  its  own  files. 

But  the  Postal  Service  is  primarily  interested  in  obtaining  geographic  location  in- 
formation from  the  Census  Bureau — not  address  information.  Under  the  terms  of  a 
current  memorandum  of  understanding,  the  Bureau  is  annotating  address  lists  sup- 
plied by  the  Postal  Service  with  geo-location  codes.  These  geographic  codes  will  fa- 
cilitate the  carrier  route  adjustment  process  and  may  be  used  for  other  operational 
purposes. 

The  Postal  Service  defers  to  the  Bureau  for  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  sharing 
the  Bureau's  lists  with  local  governments. 

Question  4.  What  might  be  the  effect  on  public  confidence  in  the  census  process 
of  allowing  broad  distribution  of  the  Census  Bureau's  address  list? 

Answer.  The  Census  Bureau  has  more  competence  to  respond  to  this  question,  but 
we  have  no  independent  reason  to  anticipate  any  detrimental  effects  of  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  public  confidence  in  the  census  process. 
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The  Postal  Service  has  concerns  of  its  own,  however,  regarding  the  effect  that 
broad  distribution  of  postal  address  files  might  have  on  the  confidence  of  postal  cus- 
tomers. Even  though  in  our  opinion  making  lists  of  addresses  without  names  avail- 
able to  the  public  would  have  no  impact  on  personal  privacy,  there  may  be  some 
privacy  advocates  who  disagree.  In  addition,  broad  distribution  of  our  lists  might 
create  the  public  perception  of  intrusiveness,  which  even  though  not  based  in  re- 
ality, could  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  public  confidence  in  the  Postal  Service. 
This  is  why  we  generally  support  the  limitations  on  further  disclosure  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  Bureau's  bill. 

Question  5.  What  revenue  does  the  USPS  currently  receive  from  providing  address 
information  to  customers? 

Answer.  We  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  Postal  Service  does  not  sell  or  rent  ad- 
dress lists  to  its  customers,  nor  does  it  receive  any  "revenue"  as  that  term  is  com- 
monly understood  from  its  correction  services.  The  license  and  other  fees  charged 
for  our  various  address  correction  services,  which  are  provided  to  customers  who  al- 
ready have  the  old  addresses  in  their  possession,  merely  cover  the  costs  that  are 
associated  with  providing  the  services,  including  an  appropriate  contribution  to 
overhead.  Instead  of  revenue,  the  principal  benefit  to  the  Postal  Service  from  these 
services  lies  in  the  avoidance  of  the  costs  of  processing,  handling,  delivery,  return, 
and  forwarding  of  misaddressed  mail  pieces. 

The  Postal  Service  receives  on  an  annual  basis  approximately  $52  million  in  fees 
from  its  address  correction  services. 

Question  6.  Is  there  concern  about  the  loss  of  some  portion  of  that  revenue  if  the 
Bureau's  list  became  public? 

Answer.  Since  there  is  no  profit  involved,  but  only  cost  coverage,  publicizing  the 
bureau's  list  should  have  no  direct  effect  on  Postal  Service  revenue.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  proprietary  interests  in  the  address  lists  that  it  has  compiled,  however,  and 
has  a  legitimate  concern  that  this  information  not  be  released  to  its  competitors  who 
are  engaged  in  the  alternate  delivery  business.  Address  files  are  valuable  postal  as- 
sets and  would  be  of  considerable  use  to  firms  who  wish  to  enter  the  private  deliv- 
ery market. 

Question  7.  Why  is  the  USPS  interested  in  limiting  the  uses  of  the  Bureau's  lists? 
(The  subcommittee  assumes  that  the  agency  is  interested  in  limited  use  since  the 
legislation  developed  by  the  two  agencies  takes  that  approach.) 

Answer.  While  the  Postal  Service  has  no  stake  in  how  the  Bureau's  own  lists  are 
used  or  disclosed,  it  has  an  important  interest  in  limiting  the  uses  of  the  address 
information  that  it  may  furnish  to  the  Bureau.  The  Postal  Service  would  not  want 
this  information  released  except  for  such  public  purposes  as  it  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  approve.  The  Postal  Service's  reasons  for  wishing  to  limit  the  further  use 
of  postal  address  information  are  twofold.  We  think  it  consistent  with  section  412 
to  control  to  the  extent  possible  any  secondary  uses  of  postal  address  lists.  Also,  as 
stated  above,  it  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  sound  business  practices  to  permit 
the  information  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  competitors. 

Question  8.  What  address-related  data  does  the  USPS  contemplate  sharing  with 
local  governments?  For  what  purposes? 

Answer.  The  Postal  Service  has  no  broad-based  plans  to  share  either  its  own  or 
the  Bureau's  address  information  with  local  governments.  The  inclusion  in  the  Bu- 
reau's draft  bill  of  a  provision  to  authorize  such  disclosure  was  initiated  by  the  Bu- 
reau, and  we  defer  to  the  Bureau  for  a  discussion  of  its  intentions  and  purposes. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Well,  I  thank  both  of  you  for  your  presence  here 
today  and  for  your  testimony  and  the  obvious  work  that  has  gone 
into  it  and  the  underlying  work  that  was  prepared  to  try  to  im- 
prove through  this  collaboration  the  lists  that  you  use. 

Clearly,  they  are  of  central  importance  to  the  success  of  this  per- 
haps largest  of  individual  peacetime  undertakings  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. There  were  some  times  in  1990  that  I  was  not  really  sure 
it  was  a  peacetime  undertaking,  but  that  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Scarr.  We  are  trying  to  assure  it  this  time. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Scarr,  just  let  me  ask  you.  I  assume  that  you 
foresee  in  this  kind  of  sharing  the  potential  use  of  lists  to  individ- 
uals' detriments,  potentially  the  identification  of  illegal  housing 
units.  I  guess  my  question  comes  down  to  this.  If,  in  fact,  there  are 
potential  uses  for  local  law  enforcement  that  are  harmful,  tell  me 
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why  we  should  give  these  lists  to  those  who  are  in  the  position  to 
make  that  kind  of  use  of  it. 

Mr.  SCARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  goals  of  the  early  planning 
that  we  have  done  at  the  census  has  been  to  improve  our  relation- 
ship, particularly,  with  local  governments,  and  one  of  the  things  we 
have  consistently  heard  from  local  governments  is  that  the  sort  of 
asymmetric  relationship  we  had  with  them  with  respect  to  address 
lists  sort  of  bespoke  a  distrust,  and  we  really  need  to  develop  a  re- 
lationship of  mutual  trust  as  we  go  into  the  2000  census,  and  basi- 
cally we  think  this  legislation  embodies  that  notion  of  trust.  We 
have  specified  the  purposes  for  which  the  address  list  should  not 
be  used,  but  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  legislation  and  the 
fundamental  driving  force  is  that  local  governments  and  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  will  now  be  able  to  jointly  examine  address  lists  and 
be  sure  that  the  most  accurate  list  possible  is  being  used  for  the 
count  of  the  population,  and  that  is  basically  what  drives  it. 

There  can  never  be  complete  and  total  guarantee  of  anything,  as 
you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  believe  that  this  will  be  a  good 
faith  effort  on  behalf  of  both  the  local  government  and  the  Census 
Bureau  to  make  sure  that  there  is  agreement  over  what  the  ad- 
dress list  is. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  can  appreciate  this  sense  of  mutual  respect  and 
a  demonstrable  confidence  that  needs  to  exist  between  two  agencies 
that  are  operating  in  this  kind  of  collaborative  way,  but  the  con- 
scious prohibitions  that  have  been  placed  in  the  law  and  have  been 
there  for  a  long  period  of  time  are  precisely  there  for  the  purpose 
not  only  of  sustaining  that  confidence  between  agencies,  but  be- 
tween yourselves  and  the  publics  that  you  both  serve  in  different 
ways. 

It  is  particularly  of  concern  when  we  recognize  that  the  lists  that 
result  are,  indeed,  valuable.  They  have  a  proprietary  business 
value  to  the  Postal  Service,  and  my  concern  is  that  if  there  are  no 
additional  restrictions  that  are  placed  on  the  Postal  Service  with 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  resulting  product  is  used,  first  of 
all,  are  individuals  sufficiently  protected  from  the  concerns  that 
they  may  have  about  broader  public  use  of  the  lists  that  result? 

Second,  if  the  Postal  Service  lists  are  improved  in  this  way, 
would  the  enhanced  information  then  become  a  valuable  commer- 
cial commodity? 

We  are  carefully  controlling  the  flow  of  data  that  comes  out  of 
the  Census  Bureau.  We  are  making  sure  that  this  is  done  with  the 
greatest  trust  between  two  agencies,  one  of  which  is  charged  with 
a  very  high  degree  of  confidentiality,  and  the  other  of  which  will 
have  little  in  the  way  of  improved  restraint  on  your  use  of  the  re- 
sulting product. 

If  that  product  that  you  receive  is  improved,  then  I  have  some 
sympathy  for  those  who  express  misgivings  about  that  flow. 

Mr.  KRAUSE.  If  I  might  just  comment,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our 
sense  and  we  believe  very  confidently  that  the  system  of  informa- 
tion which  we  refer  to  as  our  national  delivery  sequence  file  effec- 
tively contains  every  delivery  that  we  service,  whether  it  is  a  post 
office  box,  a  rural  route,  or  in  an  urban  area  a  street  style  address. 
This  comprehensive  system,  which  we  spend  a  great  deal  of  work 
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every  day  in  maintaining,  forms  the  very  underpinnings  of  our  sys- 
tem of  distribution  . 

Our  sense  of  this  collaboration  with  the  Census  Bureau  is  that 
a  greater  public  good  for  census  taking  purposes  can  arise  from  not 
maintaining  great  amounts  of  information  separately.  One  kind  of 
tradeoff  here  with  census  is  that  we  know  that  they  have  to  main- 
tain for  Tiger  file  purposes  geographic  information  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  very  helpful  to  us,  just  as  our  addresses  can  be  to  cen- 
sus, and  in  the  process  of  census  doing  the  matching  of  our  address 
file  in  and  out  of  Tiger  and  other  kinds  of  sources,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  along  the  way  they  may  find  a  few  addresses  or  some 
hints  that  say, 

Gee,  Post  Office,  we  have  something  here  on  this  street  which  you  do  not  seem 
to  have.  Now,  we  do  not  know  whether  you  actually  deliver  mail  here  or  not,  and 
we  do  not  know  whether  you  really  care  about  that  street  or  not,  but  here  is  a  tip 
that  says  you  may  have  a  hole  in  your  system. 

Our  expectation  is  that  we  will  know  virtually  every  day  all  of 
the  places  that  we  have  to  deliver  mail  to,  which  is  the  system  that 
we  use  to  drive  our  automated  delivery  process.  We  will  put  what- 
ever resources  we  have  to  into  doing  that  well.  Our  sense  of  this 
collaboration  is  that  it  just  makes  good  sense. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  If  the  FBI  or  the  IRS  or  the  local  building  authority 
comes  to  the  Census  Bureau  and  asks  you  for  specific  address  in- 
formation, are  you  prohibited  from  giving  that  to  them  today? 

Mr.  Scarr.  As  the  legislation  is,  we  are  now  prohibited  from  giv- 
ing it  to  them,  and  I  think  as  the  legislation  is  proposed  we  will 
be  prohibited. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Is  the  Postal  Service  prohibited  from  giving  that 
kind  of  information  to  law  enforcement  agencies  of  local,  State,  and 
Federal  governments? 

Mr.  Krause.  Our  approach  to  that  is  perhaps  a  bit  more  prag- 
matic, and  let  me  just  give  you  an  example,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  any 
of  those  agencies  ask  for  access  to  our  entire  data  base,  we  would 
probably  take  the  position  that  that  is  inappropriate  because  the 
law  does  not  specifically  allow  it,  and  that  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  If  they  went  after  specific  sets  of  information,  how- 
ever, is  it  your  practice  to  deny  that  information  to  the  FBI,  the 
IRS,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Krause.  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  it  is,  but  there 
are  situations  in  which  we 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  do  not  know  that  you  have  answered  my  question. 

Mr.  Krause.  I  am  sorry.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  evasive,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Krause.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  we  do  rou- 
tinely. A  local  municipality  who  is  attempting  to,  as  part  of  their 
911  public  safety  activities,  cannot  afford  to  go  about  applying  the 
addresses  to  their  files,  there  have  been  occasions  in  which  munici- 
palities have  asked  the  Postal  Service  on  a  one-time  basis  for  ac- 
cess to  the  delivery  addresses  in  those  municipalities,  and  we  have 
interpreted  412  as  permitting  us  to  participate  in  that  govern- 
mental activity. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  without  a  specific  request  from  a  specific 
agency  to  answer  how  we  might  deal  with  that.  I  do  not  mean  to 
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be  at  all  evasive,  but  I  do  want  to  assure  you  that  we  do  not  re- 
lease this  information  routinely. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  No.  You  may  do  it  routinely  for  appropriate  uses, 
but  I  know  you  do  not  do  it  in  a  cavalier  fashion.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  you  do.  We  see  reports  all  the  time  on  television,  through- 
out the  news  for  decades  and  decades  of  the  way  in  which  law  en- 
forcement agencies  cooperate  with  the  Postal  Service  and  others 
that  maintain  the  complex  sets  of  information  that  are  useful  in 
the  extraordinarily  difficult  task  of  law  enforcement  in  a  complex 
electronic  age. 

The  transfer  of  money,  in  fact,  even  the  use  of  the  Postal  Service 
for  illegal  activity  itself  becomes  a  kind  of  avenue  of  prosecution  for 
which  there  may  be  no  alternative  in  pursuing  criminal  activity, 
and  I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  is  anything  untoward  in  that. 

Only  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  blend  of  activities  in  an  elec- 
tronic age  when  we  need  to  assure  that  those  things  which  we  pro- 
vide support  for  do  not  yield  an  unintended  conduit  for  information 
that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  released.  That  is  the  only  point 
of  my  question. 

Mr.  Krause.  It  has  been  my  experience,  and  I  certainly  cannot 
say  that  it  has  never  happened,  but  I  cannot  recall  a  situation  in 
which  any  of  the  types  of  agencies  that  you  have  mentioned  have 
come  to  the  Postal  Service  and  asked  it  for  access  to  address  files 
that  do  not  contain  names. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  situations  in  which  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  have  asked  for  access  to  individual  address  informa- 
tion or  change  of  address  for  those  individuals  who  have  moved 
and  those  who  have  relocated,  and  those  are  routinely  supplied  for 
the  very  same  purposes  that  you  have  mentioned,  and  I  hope  my 
answer  has  been  responsive,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  has.  At  a  time  when  we  both  want  to  make  sure 
that  appropriate  law  enforcement  applications  have  the  fullest  ac- 
cess to  legitimate  sources  of  information,  we  also  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  absolute  confidentiality  of  those  who  depend  on 
that  confidentiality  even  to  do  their  job,  and  it  is  that  membrane 
that  sits  between  you  that  we  are  trying  to  determine  whether  or 
not  can  be  breached. 

Tom. 

Mr.  Petri.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  a  number  of  prepared  questions  which,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I  would  like  to  submit  for  a  written  response  for  assistance 
of  our  record. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Sure,  but  feel  free. 

Mr.  Petri.  And  I  just  had  one  or  two  things.  I  wanted  to  follow 
up  on  what  you  asked.  On  the  mechanics  of  the  Census  Bureau- 
local  government  cooperation  on  these  lists,  is  it  that  they  would 
send  their  lists  to  you,  and  then  you  would  use  them  as  best  you 
could,  or  will  you  be  sending  your  list  to  them? 

I  think  it  makes  a  considerable  difference  because  there  is  not 
much  risk,  I  do  not  think,  if  it  is  just  you  getting  cooperation  in 
getting  local  lists  and  then  attempting  to  where  it  seemed  to  make 
sense  use  them  to  improve  your  collection  in  a  particular  area  be- 
cause you  are  already  under  quite  a  few  constraints  and  you  are 
sensitive  to  these  issues. 
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But  it  is  quite  different  when  your  lists  are  going  in  the  other 
direction,  and  people  may  be  very  well  intentioned,  but  they  are  in 
a  different  framework  and  they  are  working  for  a  different  objec- 
tive, and  they  may  not  have  thought  through  all  of  these  issues, 
and  we  will  end  up  with  problems. 

Mr.  Scarr.  I  think  that  the  motive  that  lays  behind  this  effort 
is  to  allow  local  officials  and  the  Bureau  to  look  at  the  lists  of  both 
so  that  when  a  count  is  produced  and  an  indication  is  given  that 
there  are  so  many  structures  in  such-and-such  a  place,  that  there 
is  consensus  on  that.  This  flows  from  the  experience  in  the  1990 
census  of  the  Bureau  receiving  information  from  local  governments, 
doing  its  own  thing  inside  the  Bureau,  and  then  saying,  "Well,  this 
is  how  many  there  are.  This  is  how  many  there  are  in  this  block," 
and  the  local  people  saying,  "No,  let  us  see,"  and  the  response 
would  be,  "I  am  sorry,  but  we  cannot  share  that  with  you.  You  just 
have  to  take  our  word  for  it." 

And  I  think  that  part  of  the  motivation  for  this  is,  in  fact,  to 
allow  two  entities  to  reach  as  much  as  possible  mutual  agreement 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  address  list. 

Mr.  Petri.  Well,  I  see  some  potential  problems  in  terms  of  public 
cooperation  with  the  census  if  something  is  passed  in  Congress  and 
it  is  in  the  newspapers  that  local  government  units  are  going  to 
know  that  there  are  residences  and  where  they  are,  as  well  as  busi- 
nesses and  where  they  are,  because  an  awful  lot  of  people,  believe 
it  or  not,  live  at  their  restaurant  or  even  at  their  law  office.  They 
are  thrown  out  by  their  wife,  and  they  are  down  there  at  the  build- 
ing. It  is  against  the  landlord's 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Does  that  happen? 

Mr.  Petri.  You  bet  it  does,  and  you  live  in  neighborhoods  and 
towns,  and  they  are  advertising  English  basements  left  and  right, 
and  half  of  them  are  illegal.  People  already  probably  do  not  cooper- 
ate in  the  census  very  well  in  those  sorts  of  situations  because  they 
are  afraid,  but  if  the  perception  is  that  that  is  going  to  be  validated 
and  someone  will  suddenly  decide  they  will  do  a  sweep  of  a  whole 
neighborhood  because  the  census  tracks  show  that  there  are  500 
more  residences  there  in  reality  than  their  building  codes  permit, 
they  may  not  have  the  names  and  they  may  not  have  even  nec- 
essarily building  specific  information,  although  they  might  from 
what  you  have  said,  I  think  it  just  could  implicate  you  in  some- 
thing. There  is  no  purpose  in  terms  of  the  census  or  the  cost  might 
be  too  great. 

Could  you  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Scarr.  Mr.  Petri,  these  are  risks.  We  have  thought  about 
them,  weighed  the  pros  and  cons,  and  tried  to  define  the  legislation 
as  narrowly  as  possible  to  preclude  that  from  happening  as  much 
as  we  can.  But  it  is  our  belief  that  there  will  be  a  substantial  gain 
through  this  enhanced  cooperation  with  local  communities  over  the 
count,  which  is  our  basic  concern,  and  I  think,  as  you  heard  from 
the  prior  panel,  that  is  one  of  their  principal  concerns,  as  well. 

There  is  a  risk,  but  I  think  that  the  way  we  define  it,  the  sort 
of  thing  that  you  envision  would  be  unlikely  to  happen. 

If  you  do  not  mind,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  Bob  wants  to  make  any 
comments  on  that,  as  well,  from  the  technical  side. 
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Mr.  Marx.  I  think  that  is  exactly  correct.  The  whole  purpose  is 
that  the  sharing  with  the  local  governments  would  be  done  under 
the  provisions  of  title  13  with  the  requirement  transferred  to  them 
to  preserve  the  confidentiality  of  the  information  that  is  shared.  If 
they  violate  that  trust,  then  they  are  violating  the  law  if  they  use 
the  information  inappropriately. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  Petri.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  That  sort  of  stricture  on  violation  of  confidential  in- 
formation exists  today.  It  exists  with  regard  to  the  individuals  who 
have  been  sworn  in  in  terms  of  the  way  in  which  they  as  individ- 
uals take  personal  responsibility  for  the  kind  of  two-way  sharing 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  past. 

Again,  it  may  not  be  perfect,  but  it  at  least  has  been  perfect  in 
terms  of  governmentally  sanctioned  exchange  of  information.  If 
there  were  to  be  a  violation  of  that  kind  of  personal  responsibility, 
then  the  sanctions  imposed  on  that  person  could  be  substantial  and 
severe,  including  potential  removal  from  job  or  fine  or  jail  sentence 
or  whatever. 

The  same  thing  does  not  apply  to  the  Postal  Service  as  an  insti- 
tution or  a  local  government  as  an  institution.  If  you  see  an  institu- 
tional violation  of  that  kind,  you  cannot  shut  down  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, and  you  cannot  close  Baltimore. 

It  is  a  very  substantial  difference,  I  think,  in  the  way  in  which 
we  can  assure  the  institutional  sanctity  of  that  confidentiality. 

I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt. 

Mr.  Petri.  No;  I  am  just  concerned.  I  can  remember  doing  all 
kinds  of  public  service  announcements  and  letters  and  columns  and 
everything  else  to  my  constituents.  In  our  State  we  were  very  wor- 
ried about  having  an  under-count  because  it  would  make  some  dif- 
ference as  to  whether  we  would  have  eight  or  nine  of  us  out  here 
representing  people  and  urging  people  to  cooperate  fully  with  the 
census  because  it  was  going  to  be  confidential. 

Now,  if  the  local  people  are  going  to  know  that  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple who  just  moved  into  town  are  living  at  their  restaurant  and  the 
other  guys  in  the  restaurant  business  in  that  town  do  not  like  the 
competition  and  maybe  one  of  them  is  on  the  city  council,  and  the 
next  thing  you  know,  they  are  going  down  there  and  arresting  him 
for  something  or  another  because  they  are  living  in  an  illegal 
abode,  in  violation  of  codes  and  health  ordinances  and  God  knows 
what  all  else,  and  they  will  not  say  where  they  got  that  informa- 
tion, but  this  will  have  a  tendency  to  trigger  things  a  little  more 
in  some  circumstances,  I  think,  or  at  least  implication,  and  even  if 
it  does  not  do  anything,  the  perception  could  change  to  the  det- 
riment of  cooperation  with  the  census  because  there  is  already  a 
lot  of  paranoia  out  there. 

That  is,  I  guess,  my  basic  concern. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Krause,  one  question.  Did  I 
hear  you  correctly  that  the  Postal  Service  now  turns  over  address 
lists,  for  example,  to  911  services  in  order  to  provide  as  quick  and 
as  accurate  a  response  capability  as  possible  to  those  local  govern- 
ments? 

Mr.  KRAUSE.  What  my  statement  was,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  re- 
gard, is  municipalities  that  are  attempting  to  convert  from  rural 
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addresses  and  box  numbers  to  city  style  addresses  have  on  occasion 
asked  the  Postal  Service  for  help,  and  part  of  the  way  we  were  able 
to  help  with  that  is  to  provide  a  list  of  rural  route  and  box  num- 
bers, no  names;  these  are  just  the  deliveries  that  we  make  to  create 
the  foundation  for  that  change  to  occur  in  that  municipality  in  the 
street  numbers  and  street  names  they  assign.  We  try  to  help  them 
make  sure  that  there  are  not  duplicate  street  names  which  creates 
an  identifiable  location  for  rescue  and  fire  services. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Sure,  I  understand  that.  Why  then  do  you  need  leg- 
islation to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  Census  Bureau? 

Mr.  Krause.  I  think  the  issue  here  really  is  one  of  magnitude 
and  long-term  intent. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is.  I  mean  they  both  in- 
volve a  fundamental  act,  one  which  you  say  you  are  free  to  do  as 
you  see  best  in  the  public  interest  without  any  stricture  of  law,  and 
the  other  for  which  you  believe,  although  it  is  the  same  activity, 
perhaps  different  in  scale,  but  the  same  thing  requires  an  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  Krause.  I  guess  our  sense  of  that  is  one  of  practicality.  With 
regard  to  our  relationship  with  the  Census,  we  are  trying  to  build 
a  long-term,  nationwide  system  of  exchange  which  we  view  poten- 
tially as  requiring  and  obligating  us  to  seek  legislative  intent. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  localized  exchange  of  information 
in  the  example  of  911  activities.  We  submit  this  is  fundamentally 
different.  Section  412  is  a  law  under  which  there  has  been  no  judi- 
cial interpretation  and  a  law  for  which  we  can  find  no  legislative 
history.  We  simply  need  clarification.  We  think  the  bill  ought  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Well,  we  want  to  assure  that  kind  of  productive  col- 
laboration, as  well.  This  subcommittee  has  been  working  toward 
that  end  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  do  not  question  the  motive. 
It  is  really  only  our  perceived  obligation  to  sustain  the  confidence, 
without  which  I  think  we  have  been  adequately  convinced  that  the 
census  simply  cannot  operate. 

You  had  a  comment? 

Mr.  Petri.  Just  one  last  area  I  meant  to  question.  I  am  not  sure 
if  it  is  at  all  significant  now,  but  might  even  if  not  now  be  more 
significant  later.  In  the  area  where  I  live,  and  I  think  probably 
other  places  around  the  country,  there  is  an  increasing  number  of 
private  post  offices.  People  have  boxes  there.  They  go  by.  The 
stamps  are  there.  They  mail  packages  there  because,  sad  to  say, 
the  service  is  not  quite  what  it  is  aimed  to  be  at  the  local  Federal 
Post  Office. 

Is  there  any  sense  in  including  or  keeping  open  the  possibility  of 
exchange  of  information  with  private  postal  service  providers  for 
the  same  reasons  as  with  the  U.S.  Post  Office? 

I  would  say  you  are  large  and  comprehensive  and  have  a  lot  of 
addresses,  but  I  do  not  know  what  UPS  is  doing  and  some  of  the 
other  people  out  there,  but  they  seem  to  deliver  stuff  in  the  coun- 
try, too,  and  there  may  be  on  a  broad  sweep  type  basis  some  anom- 
alies or  differences  that  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, and  they  get  access  now  to  the  census  data,  but  I  am  not  sure 
it  works  both  ways. 

So  I  am  just  curious  about  that. 
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Mr.  Krause.  I  can  assure  you  on  behalf  of  the  Postal  Service  that 
we  have  no  intention  of  releasing  any  address  information  to  any 
of  the  parties  that  you  have  mentioned.  Part  of  our  testimony  here 
today  goes  to  the  proprietary  nature  of  the  file,  and  part  of  our  pro- 
posed legislation  would  try  to  assure  that  there  was  no  release  in 
some  cases  for  competitive  business  purposes.  This  is  not  informa- 
tion which  we  will  make  available  to  any  of  those  entities. 

Mr.  Petri.  I  guess  I  should  ask  the  Census  Bureau  whether  they 
see  any  benefit  at  all  in  getting  information  or  are  they  already 
getting  it  from  these  private  service  providers,  as  well  as  from  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  SCARR.  I  think,  in  general,  the  problem  imposed  is  a  problem 
we  always  have  with  sort  of  like  a  postal  box  rather  than  an  actual 
physical  location  for  purposes  of  reapportionment  history,  and  so  on 
and  so  forth. 

Let  me  ask  Bob  if  he  will  respond  to  that  because  he  has  been 
working  in  more  detail  with  the  way  we  put  the  addresses  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Marx.  The  characterization  that  you  made,  Mr.  Petri,  of 
where  these  firms  are  located  and  the  way  they  do  their  business, 
it  requires  that  a  customer  come  to  them,  and  so  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  determine  where  the  housing  unit  is  located  so  that  we 
can  report  accurate  small-area  data  for  other  purposes,  such  as  re- 
districting  or  the  school  programs  that  you  mentioned  earlier.  So 
having  this  location  of  all  addresses  at  some  single  delivery  pick- 
up point  is  not  particularly  useful  to  us. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Let  me  just  ask  one  more  question.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  sort  of  thing  you  may  want  to  respond  to  in  writing.  I  would 
be  interested  to  hear  about  the  kind  of  testing  that  you  are  going 
to  do  in  the  course  of  preparing  for  the  census,  of  this  kind  of  ex- 
change of  information,  No.  1,  and,  No.  2,  whether  or  not  you  plan 
to  evaluate  with  a  control  sample  and  a  test  sample  the  difference 
between  one-way  and  two-way  exchange  of  information  in  com- 
parable circumstances. 

Mr.  SCARR.  We  are,  in  the  test  census,  going  to  swear  in  local  of- 
ficials in  an  attempt  to  construct  lists  through  mutual  sharing, 
which  is  the  procedure  that  we  would  envision  for  2000  were  the 
legislation  to  be  passed.  We  will  not  basically  be  doing  it  in  one 
place  and  not  doing  it  in  another  place,  but  we  will  be  doing  an 
evaluation  and  we  will  have  outside  experts  looking  at  it  as  well. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Well,  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  think  that  is  a  valu- 
able thing  to  do.  My  question  was  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
you  are  going  to  do  it  in  areas  where  you  did  have  that  kind  of  ex- 
change and  where  you  did  not,  but  rather  to  evaluate  the  difference 
between  one-way  snaring  and  two-way  sharing. 

You  have  said  repeatedly  that  you  believe  that  two-way  sharing 
is  the  most  efficient  way  to  do  this,  and  I  do  not  doubt  your  sincer- 
ity in  asserting  that,  but  you  have  not  really  told  us  much  why  you 
believe  that  or  how  that  might  be  verified  by  an  outside  observer, 
and  what  I  am  really  interested  in  is  whether  or  not  it  is  possible 
to  test  the  difference  between  one-way  and  two-way  sharing. 

Mr.  SCARR.  Let  me  make  one  very  brief  response  and  then  let 
Bob  respond. 
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I  think  the  reason  why  we  feel  that  two-way  sharing  at  least  de- 
serves to  be  looked  at,  is  our  experience  with  one-way  sharing  in 
the  1990  census,  which  indicated  that  that  was  a  fairly  unsuccess- 
ful mode  of  operation — at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  a  number  of 
jurisdictions — and  so,  one  of  the  responses  to  that  is,  to  say  we 
were  criticized  for  not  engaging  in  two-way  sharing,  so  let's  try 
that. 

Mr.  Marx.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I  was  going  to  make.  We 
have  a  long  history  of  experience  with  the  one-way  sharing  where 
the  list  comes  to  us,  and  this  is  the  black  hole  phenomenon  that 
you  referred  to  earlier. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Sure.  That,  of  course,  was  one-way  sharing  with 
local  governments  that  were  enormously  diverse  in  terms  of  the 
quality  of  information  they  were  bringing  to  you.  Today,  we  are 
talking  about  a  different  kind  of  one-way  or  two-way  sharing.  We 
are  talking  about  the  Postal  Service,  and  that  is  a  more  or  less  uni- 
form high-quality  list  for  which  I  think  there  are  valuable  lessons 
to  be  learned  about  the  difference  between  one-way  and  two-way 
sharing. 

Mr.  Marx.  Between  our  two  agencies. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Exactly  so,  and  if  you  are  going  to  test  that,  it 
would  be  useful  for  us  to  know  that.  If  you  are  not  going  to  test 
that,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  understand 
why. 

Mr.  Scarr.  I  misunderstood  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
only  dealing  with  one-way  and  two-way  with  the  local  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  understand,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  a  history  of  that. 
My  hope  is  that  there  would  be  in  many  places  across  this  country 
a  very  substantial  difference  in  the  tools  available  to  local  govern- 
ments, just  the  difference  in  the  strength  of  desk  top  computing  ca- 
pabilities that  small  local  governments  can  afford  today  and,  I 
hope,  are  making  use  of  in  many  different  places  that  were  just  out 
of  the  question  as  little  as  5  years  ago. 

Thank  you  both  very  much.  I  really  appreciate  your  testimony 
here  today.  It  is  helpful.  I  do  not  think  either  one  of  us,  or  anybody 
here,  has  any  doubt  about  the  potential  benefit  of  this  kind  of  un- 
dertaking, nor  the  commitment  that  you  both  share  to  doing  that 
to  the  highest  standard.  It  is  somewhere  between  255  and  260  mil- 
lion additional  people  that  we  need  to  convince  of  that. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Scarr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Why  don't  we  see  if  we  can  combine  our  final  panel 
and  put  them  together,  just  in  the  interest  of  time?  Let  me  invite 
Laura  Murphy  Lee,  who  is  the  director  of  the  Washington  office  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  Josef  Nathanson,  who  is 
the  director  of  economic  research  and  information  systems  for  the 
Baltimore  Metropolitan  Council,  both  to  come  to  the  table,  and  if 
you  would  care  to,  if  you  can  present  your  testimony  together,  and 
then  we  will  turn  to  questions  and  answers. 

It  is  not  exactly  compatible  testimony  necessarily,  but  it  will,  I 
hope,  produce  a  useful  and  constructive  dialog  this  morning. 

Thank  you  both  for  being  here.  Let  me  just  suggest,  as  I  have 
with  others,  that  your  entire  testimony  will  become  a  part  of  the 
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record,  and  to  whatever  degree  you  can  summarize  and  focus  and 
emphasize  the  important  points  in  your  testimony,  it  will  help  us 
here  this  morning.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  LAURA  MURPHY  LEE,  DIRECTOR, 
WASHINGTON  OFFICE,  AMERICAN  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  UNION 

Ms.  Lee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sawyer. 

I  would  like  to  also  introduce  Samuel  Mistrano,  who  is  with  the 
ACLU  Washington  office  and  is  a  research  assistant,  who  assisted 
in  the  preparation  of  our  remarks  today. 

My  name  is  Laura  Murphy  Lee,  and  I  am  director  of  the  ACLU 
Washington  national  office.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  invit- 
ing the  ACLU  to  testify  before  the  subcommittee  on  this  important 
privacy  issue. 

Chairman  Sawyer,  you  are  a  trusted  ally  and  protector  of  privacy 
rights,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  give  our  input  into  this 
process.  Congressman  Petri,  we  are  also  grateful  to  you  for  your  ex- 
pression of  privacy  concerns. 

The  ACLU  believes  that  the  intergovernmental  sharing  of  ad- 
dresses is  no  small  matter.  A  residence  address,  even  without  the 
resident's  name  attached,  is  sensitive  information  that  deserves 
protection. 

Congress  recognizes  the  sensitive  nature  of  personal  addresses. 
There  is  a  proposal,  for  example,  within  the  Senate-passed  crime 
bill  which  would  give  drivers  the  option  of  keeping  their  addresses 
confidential  in  the  State  department  of  motor  vehicles. 

Further,  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  covers  the  interagency  and 
intergovernmental  sharing  of  address  lists.  A  fundamental  tenet  of 
the  Privacy  Act  is  that  information  gathered  for  one  purpose  may 
not  be  used  for  a  different  purpose  without  the  individual's  consent. 
The  Privacy  Act  and  the  Census  Act  of  1954  would  have  to  be 
amended  to  facilitate  the  sharing  of  raw  census  data,  including  ad- 
dresses. 

The  ACLU  opposes  changing  these  acts  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
their  original  purpose. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Department  of  Defense  v.  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority  declared,  "We  are  reluctant  to  dis- 
parage the  privacy  of  the  home,  which  is  accorded  special  consider- 
ation in  our  Constitution,  laws,  and  traditions." 

Further,  a  growing  number  of  States  also  recognize  the  need  for 
protecting  privacy  of  addresses.  The  California  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles,  for  example,  considers  the  address  portion  of  a 
driver's  license  confidential  and  will  only  release  it  in  specific  in- 
stances to  police,  insurance  companies,  banks,  attorneys,  and  proc- 
ess servers  in  pursuing  vehicular-related  accidents. 

Thus,  the  ACLU's  position  against  sharing  is  supported  by  the 
Court  and  the  Congress:  Personal  addresses,  even  without  names 
attached,  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  privacy  protection. 

The  ACLU  supports  the  Census  Bureau's  ability  to  get  lists  from 
other  sources  because  the  Bureau's  mission  is  vital  to  our  democ- 
racy. They  are  not  concerned  with  the  characteristics  and  welfare 
of  actual  individuals,  and  they  operate  under  a  tradition  of  con- 
fidentiality. 
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The  U.S.  Constitution  mandates  that  a  census  be  taken.  An  accu- 
rate census  is  needed  to  reapportion  Federal,  congressional,  and 
State  voting  districts  so  that  they  are  representative  of  the  geo- 
graphic and  numerical  shifts  in  population.  Census  figures  are 
used  to  monitor  compliance  with  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  The  ACLU 
does  a  great  deal  of  voting  rights  litigation,  and  we  rely  on  census 
data.  Census  figures  are  also  used  in  a  variety  of  entitlement,  de- 
velopment, and  other  governmental  programs. 

The  Census  Bureau  solicits  information  from  individuals  and 
generalizes  that  information  into  broadly  useful  data.  After  the  ini- 
tial contact,  the  Bureau  has  no  further  relationship  with  individual 
residents.  It  keeps  no  personally  identifiable  files. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  a  history  and  track  record  of  maintain- 
ing the  confidentiality  of  census  data.  Since  the  Census  Act  of 
1919,  it  has  been  a  felony  to  misuse  data  supplied  to  the  census 
by  individuals.  Lists  of  addresses  collected  and  utilized  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  are  confidential  under  the  Census  Act  of  1954  and  ex- 
empt from  disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  In 
fact,  agents  of  the  Census  Bureau  must  swear  an  oath  not  to  di- 
vulge information  they  gather. 

For  these  reasons,  the  ACLU  supports  the  access  by  the  Census 
Bureau  of  any  address  list.  By  contrast,  the  ACLU  believes  that 
the  sharing  or  raw  census  address  lists  with  other  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  poses  too  great  a  risk  to  privacy. 

We  believe  further  that  particularly  without  strong  safeguards, 
the  sharing  of  such  information  will  undermine  public  trust  in  the 
confidentiality  of  census  information  and  could  impair  the  agency's 
efforts  to  fulfill  its  mission. 

The  ACLU  understands  the  practical  reasons  for  the  desire  of 
governmental  agencies  to  access  the  census  address  lists.  However, 
these  practical  considerations  do  not  outweigh  the  public's  interest 
in  privacy.  An  agency  has  ample  opportunity  to  collect  the  address- 
es voluntarily  from  those  persons  who  rely  on  it  when  they  fill  out 
applications  or  renewals  for  services. 

However,  the  privacy  interests  endangered  by  a  Census  Bureau 
that  collects  and  distributes  its  address  lists  could  be  extreme.  The 
Census  Act  and  the  Privacy  Act  both  prohibit  interagency  address 
sharing.  A  central  tenet  of  the  Privacy  Act  is  to  allow  individuals 
to  retain  control  over  personal  information.  Addresses,  as  discussed 
above,  are  personal  information.  Allowing  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies to  use  raw  census  address  lists  would  undoubtedly  deny  indi- 
viduals the  knowledge  and  control  over  personal  address  informa- 
tion, and  I  would  refer  you  to  our  longer  statement  for  the  record 
to  develop  that  point. 

Further,  most  Federal  and  State  agencies  do  not  have  a  stringent 
confidentiality  provision  as  the  census.  One  danger  is  that  employ- 
ees with  access  to  census  data  could  be  emboldened  to  leak  per- 
sonal data,  such  as  the  recent  example  of  employees  of  the  IRS 
searching  the  tax  files  of  their  friends  and  relatives. 

The  Postal  Service  is  an  example  of  an  agency  with  data  policies 
that  do  not  take  into  account  the  individual's  right  to  privacy.  The 
service,  through  its  national  change  of  address  program,  sells  all  of 
the  change  of  address  cards  it  receives  to  the  largest  direct  mail 
companies  without  offering  individuals  the  choice  to  opt  out.  In  the 
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past,  these  marketers  created  new  mover  lists  with  little  concern 
shown  by  the  Postal  Service  until  Congress  took  an  interest  in  the 
issue. 

Another  postal  program  identifies  the  apartment  numbers  of 
New  York  City  residents  who  keep  their  addresses  private  and 
then  indirectly  provides  missing  apartment  numbers  to  commercial 
mailers.  The  Postal  Service  gives  these  residents  no  say  in  whether 
or  not  their  apartment  numbers  are  given  to  commercial  mailers. 

Allowing  the  Postal  Service  access  to  final  census  master  address 
lists  would  only  further  these  practices.  If  agencies  are  allowed  to 
use  census  addresses,  the  ACLU  believes  that  it  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  other  personal  information  is  similarly  coordi- 
nated and  distributed. 

We  believe  that  names  and  Social  Security  numbers  closely  fol- 
low even  nameless  address  lists.  Privacy  restraints  already  loos- 
ened by  advances  in  technology  and  only  most  recently  exemplified 
by  the  IRS  example  could  be  further  swept  away,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  one  step  closer  to  creating  lifetime,  centrally  con- 
trolled personal  dossiers. 

Already  in  Los  Angeles  and  Denver,  for  example,  there  are  some- 
thing called  gang  member  files,  listing  tens  of  thousands  of  mostly 
minority  youth  as  suspected  criminals.  The  FBI  wants  a  national 
gang  member  file  put  into  place  through  this  crime  bill.  Forty  per- 
cent of  those  people  on  the  list  in  Los  Angeles  have  never  been 
charged  with  a  crime  in  their  entire  life. 

In  addition  to  the  grave  privacy  concerns  of  releasing  census  ad- 
dress lists,  the  Census  Bureau's  tradition  of  confidentiality  would 
be  broken.  This  could  have  a  drastic  impact  upon  the  public's  per- 
ception of  the  taking  of  the  census  and  thereby  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  census. 

The  ACLU  received  the  most  calls  it  has  ever  received  in  its  75- 
year  history  on  census  issues  from  individuals  who  had  concerns 
about  the  long  census  questionnaire  in  1990,  such  as  intimate 
questions  regarding  pregnancy  and  mental  illness.  The  1990  census 
had  the  lowest  return  rate  ever,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  against 
the  law  to  fail  to  complete  the  forms. 

This  experience  should  serve  as  a  warning.  The  trust  in  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  protect  confidential  information  has  weakened. 

Although  the  ACLU  believes  that  the  Postal  Service  has  no  com- 
pelling need  to  use  raw  census  address  lists,  we  recognize  the  re- 
ality that  the  Service  and  the  Census  Bureau  have  worked  together 
in  the  past  and  are  working  together  for  the  next  census.  We  also 
recognize  that  the  Service  is  an  agency  that  is  or  should  be  unin- 
terested in  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  residents  to  whom  it 
delivers  mail.  Its  mission  is  solely  to  deliver  mail  to  addresses. 

We  believe  that  any  Census-Postal  Service  information  sharing 
should  be  strictly  regulated  with  the  following  rules. 

First,  conditions  of  confidentiality  must  be  maintained  when 
Postal  Service  employees  act  as  census  agents  in  the  acquisition  of 
addresses  for  the  census. 

Second,  raw  census  address  lists  should  be  used  only  to  update 
and  correct  Postal  Service  lists. 
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Third,  any  new  information  the  Service  derives  from  the  census 
list  beyond  the  updating  of  addresses  should  be  disclosed  to  the 
subjects  involved. 

Fourth,  under  no  circumstances  should  the  addresses  collected 
from  the  census  be  given  or  sold  to  commercial  mailers  or  to  others 
on  their  own  or  as  part  of  a  program. 

And,  finally,  a  system  of  checking  the  accuracy  of  lists  and  tor 
challenging  the  use  of  this  information  by  consumers  is  essential. 
In  other  words,  a  measure  of  due  process  is  needed. 

In  conclusion,  the  Census  Bureau  may  obtain  address  lists  pro- 
vided that  it  maintains  the  confidentiality  of  information.  Too  great 
a  risk  to  privacy  is  posed  by  sharing  this  information  with  other 
agencies  and  state  and  local  governments. 

I  must  say  that  we  are  very  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  these 
governments,  including  the  Postal  Service.  If  the  Postal  Service  is 
to  share  this  information,  it  must  be  required  to  uphold  conditions 
of  confidentiality. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Lee  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Laura  Murphy  Lee,  Director,  Washington  Office, 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

We  thank  Chairman  Sawyer  for  inviting  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  (ACLU)  to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on  this 
important  privacy  issue.  Chairman  Sawyer  is  a  trusted  ally  and 
protector  of  privacy  rights,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  give 
our  views. 

The  subject  before  the  Subcommittee  today  is  whether  the 
Census  Bureau  should  be  able  to  use  address  lists,  without  names, 
from  the  United  States  Postal  Service  (USPS)  and  state  and  local 
governments  to  assist  in  the  conducting  of  the  census.  We  have 
also  been  asked  to  present  our  view  on  whether  other  federal 
agencies  and  state  and  local  governments  should  be  able  to  use 
these  lists  once  they  have  been  updated  and  compiled  by  the  Census 
Bureau. 

For  the  reason  discussed  below,  the  ACLU  believes  that  the 
Census  Bureau  may  be  permitted  to  use  USPS  and  state  and  local 
address  lists  for  the  taking  of  the  census,  provided  that  strict 
conditions  of  confidentiality  are  maintained.  However,  we  believe 
that  the  USPS  and  other  federal  and  state  agencies  should  not  be 
permitted  to  use  the  Census  Bureau  lists.  The  danger  for  personal 
privacy  in  the  compilation  of  a  centrally-collected  and  centrally 
disbursed  master  address  list  outweigh  any  perceived  benefits. 

If  Congress  nevertheless  permits  USPS  use  of  census  address 
lists,  it  is  imperative  that  strong  restrictions  be  placed  on  the 
USPS  use  of  the  data  provided.  The  raw  census  address  lists  should 
be  used  only  to  update  addresses.  There  should  be  a  prohibition  on 
the  sale  of  this  information  —  otherwise  the  public's  perception 
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of  their  privacy  protection  would  plummet.  Further,  the 
information  received  should  be  kept  confidential;  and  any  new,  non- 
address  data  developed  from  raw  census  data  should  be  disclosed  to 
the  people  affected. 

The  ACLU  View  of  Privacy  and  the  Census 

The  ACLU  is  a  fervent  supporter  of  an  individual's 
constitutionally-protected  right  to  privacy.  Privacy  is  one  of 
most  cherished  rights,  and  is,  as  Justice  Brandeis  first  stated, 
"the  most  comprehensive  of  rights  and  the  right  most  valued  by 
civilized  men."1  Individual  privacy  is  being  challenged  by  common 
and  sophisticated  information  technology.  The  benefit  of  such 
technology  is  that  it  is  an  easy  and  inexpensive  way  to  collect  and 
analyze  data. 

The  danger  to  privacy  posed  by  easy  access  to  personal 
information  about  persons  or  households  is  that  individual  actions 
could  be  monitored  and  habits  could  be  discovered  and  disseminated 
for  financial  gain,  or  other  reasons,  risking  a  tremendous  loss  of 
privacy. 

The  U.S.  Privacy  Protection  Study  Commission  stated  back  in 
1977  that  "the  real  danger  [of  information  technology]  is  the 
gradual  erosion  of  individual  liberties  through  the  automation, 
integration,  and  interconnection  of  many  small,  separate  record- 
keeping systems,  each  of  which  alone  may  seem  innocuous,  even 


1  Olmstead  v.  United  States,   277  U.S.   438,   478   (1928)  (J. 
Brandeis  dissenting) . 
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benevolent,  and  wholly  justifiable."  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
recognized  that  "there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  public 
records  that  might  be  found  in  a  diligent  search  of  courthouse 
files,  county  archives  and  local  police  stations  throughout  the 
country  and  a  computerized  summary  located  in  a  single 
clearinghouse  of  information."2 

Since  George  Orwell's  book  1984  was  published  in  1949,  many 
have  feared  that  coordinated  information  collection  would 
eventually  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  national  database  containing 
lifetime  dossiers  on  all  citizens,  held  in  one  central  computer  and 
controlled  by  the  government.  The  first  part  of  Orwell's 
prediction  has  been  reality  for  nearly  a  decade.  The  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  concluded  in  1986  that,  while  not 
centralized,  a  de  facto  national  database  exists  on  all  U.S. 
citizens.3  Technological  advances  in  data  storage  and  transmittal 
continue  to  increase.  The  Associated  Press  reported  last  December- 
that  fourteen  states  are  planning  to  use  digitized  photographs  on 
drivers'  licenses,  adding  people's  faces  to  their  already  vast 
computer  files.  Once  a  photo  is  scanned  into  a  computer  to  be 
stored  digitally,  the  image  can  easily  be  altered,  matched  with 
similar  images,  and/or  transmitted  around  the  world  through 
computers. 

Lawmakers  should  be  continually  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  the 


2  Department  of  Justice  v.  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press.  489  U.S.  749  (1989) 

3  The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  Federal  Government 
Information  Technology  Record  Systems  and  Individual  Privacy  (1986) 
P-  1 
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government  could  easily  turn  into  an  open  repository  of  personal 
information.  These  concerns  led  Congress  in  197  3  to  pass  the 
Privacy  Act  (5  U.S.C.  sec.  552a),  based  on  a  finding  that  the  right 
to  privacy  was  "directly  affected  by  the  collection,  maintenance, 
use,  and  dissemination  of  personal  information  by  federal 
agencies."4  Congress  found  that  the  increasing  use  of 
sophisticated  information  technologies,  such  as  computers,  had 
"greatly  magnified  the  harm  to  individual  privacy  that  can  occur 
from  any  collection,  maintenance,  use  or  dissemination  of  personal 
information.  "5 

Thus,  the  ACLU  feels  it  is  imperative  that  when  government 
considers  information  sharing,  special  attention  must  be  paid  to 
individual  privacy  rights.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
proposals  exist  to  allow  governmental  entities  to  share  in  raw 
census  data  such  as  address  lists. 

The  ACLU's  View  Regarding  the  Privacy  Aspects  of  Personal  Addresses 
The  ACLU  believes  that  a  resident's  address,  even  without  the 
resident's  name  attached,  is  sensitive  information  that  deserves 
protection.  Nameless  address  lists  can  quickly  be  matched  with 
names,6  and  used  to  compile  extensive  individualized  dossiers 


4  The  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  sec.  2(a)(1).  The  Act's  basic 
principle  is  that  information  collected  for  one  purpose  should  not 
be  used  for  a  different  purpose  without  individual  consent. 

5  Id. ,  sec.  2(a) (2) . 

6  "It  is  so  easy  for  any  user  of  that  [nameless  address]  list 
to  run  that  against  software  that  will  provide  phone  numbers  for 
people.  There  are  two  commercial  companies,  CompServe  and 
Telematch,  that  do  exactly  that."  Testimony  of  Robert  Ellis  Smith, 
Publisher  of  Privacy  Journal,  belfore  the  Government  Information, 
Justice,  and  Agriculture  Subcommittee  hearing  on  Privacy 
Implications   of   the   U.S.   Postal   Service   Address Correction 
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without  proper  privacy  controls.   Protection  of  addresses  has  been 
recognized  by  Congress,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  the  states. 

Congress  recognizes  the  sensitive  nature  of  personal 
addresses.  There  is  a  proposal  within  the  Senate-passed  crime  bill 
which  would  give  drivers  the  option  of  keeping  their  addresses 
confidential  in  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  records.7  Further, 
the  Privacy  Act  of  1974,  discussed  above,  covers  the  inter-agency 
and  inter-governmental  sharing  of  address  lists.  Section  552a (b) 
prohibits  disclosure  of  personal  data,  including  address  lists, 
from  one  agency  to  another  without  the  individual's  consent.  The 
Privacy  Act  would  have  to  be  changed  to  facilitate  the  sharing  of 
raw  census  data,  including  addresses.  The  ACLU  opposes  changing 
the  Act  in  a  manner  contrary  to  its  original  purpose. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  identified  a  privacy  interest  in 
one's  home  address  based  upon  the  Privacy  Act.  In  Department  of 
Defense  v.  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority,  92-1223  (2/23/94)  ;"' 
the  Court  declared  that  "an  individual's  interest  in  controlling 
the  dissemination  of  information  regarding  personal  matters  does 
not  dissolve  simply  because  that  information  may  be  available  to 
the  public  in  some  form.  ...  We  are  reluctant  to  disparage  the 
privacy  of  the  home,  which  is  accorded  special  consideration  in  our 


Services.  May  14,  1992  (p.  8). 

7  Section  31  in  S.1607.   This  reference  to  the  Senate-passed 

crime  bill  is  used  only  to  show  Congressional  knowledge  of  the 

sensitivity  of  addresses.   It  in  no  way  implies  an  endorsement  by 
the  ACLU  of  S.1607  or  any  part  of  it. 
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Constitution,  laws,  and  traditions."8 

A  growing  number  of  states  also  recognize  the  need  for 
protecting  the  privacy  of  addresses,  at  least  to  the  extent  that 
the  government  will  not  generally  release  addresses.9  The 
California  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  for  example,  considers  the 
address  portion  of  a  drivers  license  confidential,  and  will  release 
it  only  in  specific  instances  to  insurance  companies,  banks, 
attorneys  and  process  servers  in  pursuing  vehicular-related 
accidents. 

Thus,  the  ACLU  is  well-grounded  in  its  position  that  personal 
addresses,  even  without  names  attached,  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of 
privacy  protection. 

The  Census  Bureau  May  Obtain  Lists  From  Other  Sources 

The  Census  Bureau's  mission  is  unique  and  vital  to  our 
democracy.  Article  1  of  Section  2  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
mandates  that  a  census  be  taken.10   An  accurate  census  is  vitally 


The  Court  ruled  that  an  agency  may  deny  a  request  for  its 
employees'  home  addresses  from  a  labor  union  attempting  to  recruit 
them.  92-1223  (2/23/94)  . 

9  Telephone  conversation  with  Robert  Gellman,  Chief  Counsel  to 
the  Information,  Justice,  Transportation  and  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations,  U.S.  House 
of  Representative;  7/20/94. 

10  Congress  has  expressed  its  feeling  of  the  census's 
importance  by  making  it  a  crime  not  to  answer  census  questions  (13 
U.S.C.  sec.  221) .  The  ACLU  disagrees  with  the  compulsory  answering 
of  any  census  question  beyond  name  and  address.  Congress  has  also 
provided  for  a  census  exception^  to  the  Privacy  Act,  for  the 
"planning  or  carrying  out  a  census  or  survey  or  related  activity 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  13."  (5  U.S.C.  sec. 
552a(b) (4)). 
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important  to  our  democracy  because  it  is  used  to  reapportion 
federal  Congressional  and  state  voting  districts  so  that  they  are 
representative  of  the  geographic  and  numerical  shifts  in 
population.  Census  figures  are  used'.to  monitor  compliance  with  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  As  a  result  of  the  1990  census,  two  dozen  new 
majority-minority  voting  districts  were  created  which  sent  thirteen 
new  African  American  members  and  six  new  Latino  members  to 
Congress.  Census  figures  are  also  used  in  a  variety  of 
entitlement,  development,  and  other  governmental  programs. 

The  Census  Bureau  solicits  information  from  individuals  and 
generalizes  that  information  into  broadly  useful  data.  After  the 
initial  contact,  the  Bureau  has  no  further  relationship  with 
individual  residents.   It  keeps  no  personally  identifiable  files. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  a  history  of  maintaining  the 
confidentiality  of  census  data.  Since  the  Census  Act  of  1919,  it 
has  been  a  felony  to  misuse  data  supplied  to  the  census  by^ 
individuals.11  Lists  of  addresses  collected  and  utilized  by  the 
Census  Bureau  are  confidential  under  the  Census  Act  of  1954, 12  and 
exempt  from  disclosure  from  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(FOIA).13  The  Privacy  Act,  further,  requires  that  there  is  to  be 
no  disclosure  of  any  record  except  pursuant  to  a  written  request 


11  li. 

12  13  U.S.C.  sec.  8(b)  and  9(a) 

13  See  Baldridqe  v.  Shapiro.  455  U.S.  345.  The  ACLU  vigorously 
supports  FOIA,  but  makes  certain  allowances  when  personal  privacy 
issues  are  involved. 
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by,  or  consent  from,  the  subject.14  In  fact,  agents  of  the  Census 
Bureau  must  swear  an  oath  not  to  divulge  information  so  gathered.15 

The  Census  Bureau  has  a  strong  ethic  of  assuring 
confidentiality  of  raw  census  data.  The  Bureau  turned  away  the  War 
Department  when,  during  World  War  II,  it  demanded  the  names  of 
Japanese-Americans  living  on  the  West  Coast.  The  Census  Bureau  is 
exempt  from  the  requirement  that  all  federal  agencies  cooperate 
with  the  Parent  Locator  Service.  Recently,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  turned  down  a  request  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  to  use  census  address  lists  because  of 
confidentiality  concerns. 

Given  the  strong  privacy  protection  surrounding  the  use  of 
data  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  essential  constitutional  function 
performed  by  the  agency,  we  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
Census  Bureau  to  obtain  the  address  lists  sought  to  carry  out  its 
mission. 

Federal  Agencies,  State  and  Local  Governments  Should  Not  Be  Allowed 
to  Use  Raw  Census  Address  Lists 

By  contrast,  the  ACLU  believes  that  the  sharing  of  raw  census 
address  lists  with  other  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  poses 
too  great  a  risk  to  privacy.   We  believe,  further,  that  without 


14  5  U.S.C.  sec.  552a(b)  .  The  census  exception  to  the  Act  is 
not  a  blanket  exception,  but  goes  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  census 
(see  note  10) . 

\ 

15  Census  takers  swear  an  oath  not  to  disclose  "any  information 
contained  in  the  schedules,  lists  or  statements  obtained  by  me  to 
any  person  or  persons,  except  to  my  superior  officers." 
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strong  safeguards,  the  sharing  of  such  information  will  undermine 
public  trust  in  the  confidentiality  of  census  information  and  could 
impair  the  agency's  efforts  to  fulfill  its  mission. 

The  ACLU  understands  the  practical  reasons  for  the  desire  of 
governmental  agencies  to  access  the  census  address  lists.  However, 
these  practical  considerations  do  not  outweigh  the  public's 
interest  in  privacy.  An  agency  has  ample  opportunity  to  collect 
the  addresses  voluntarily  from  those  persons  who  rely  on  it  when 
they  fill  out  applications  or  renewals  for  services. 

However,  the  privacy  interests  endangered  by  a  Census  Bureau 
that  collects  and  distributes  its  address  lists  could  be  extreme. 
The  Census  Act  and  the  Privacy  Act  both  prohibit  interagency 
address  sharing.  A  central  tenet  of  the  Privacy  Act  is  to  allow 
individuals  to  retain  control  over  personal  information. 
Addresses,  as  discussed  above,  are  personal  information.  Allowing 
federal  and  state  agencies  to  use  raw  census  address  lists  would- 
undoubtedly  deny  individuals  the  knowledge  and  control  over 
personal  address  information. 

Unlike  the  Census  Bureau,  which  has  a  strong  ethic  and 
statutory  framework  protecting  privacy,  other  federal  and  state 
agencies  lack  this  comprehensive  framework.  One  danger  is  that 
employees  with  access  to  census  data  could  be  emboldened  to  leak 
personal  data.16 


16  This  is  not  a  far-fetched  idea.  Just  two  days  ago  it  was 
revealed  that  1,3  00  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  workers  have 
been  investigated  since  1989  for  using  government  computers  to 
browse  through  tax  returns  of  friends,  relatives  and  neighbors. 
About  56,000  IRS  employees  have  access  to  that  computer  system. 
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The  USPS  is  an  example  of  an  agency  with  data  policies  that  do 
not  take  into  account  the  individual's  right  to  privacy.  Under  its 
National  Change  of  Address  program  (NCOA) ,  for  example,  the  USPS 
currently  sells  all  40  million  change-of-address  cards  it  receives 
yearly  to  25  of  the  largest  direct  mail  companies  every  two 
weeks.17  These  companies  then  update  their  own  files  with  the  new 
addresses,  and  in  the  past  have  routinely  sold  them  to  hundreds  of 
direct  mail  marketers.18  The  USPS  offers  individuals  no  choice  to 
opt-out:  if  you  want  your  mail  forwarded,  your  new  address  is 
automatically  sent  to  the  mail  marketers.19  Another  USPS  program 
identifies  the  apartment  numbers  of  New  York  City  residents  who 
keep  their  addresses  private,   and  then  provides  the  missing 


"1,300  IRS  Workers  Accused  of  Snooping  at  Tax  Returns:   Employees 

Used  Computers  to  Peek  at  Friends'   Files,"  Washington Post, 

7/19/94;  p.l. 

17  An  even  more  egregious  USPS  practice,  stopped  only  after 
Congressional  pressure  was  applied,  was  the  practice  of  selling  an 
individual's  change  of  address  card  to  anybody  who  walked  up  to  the 
post  office  counter  and  paid  three  dollars. 

18  See  Give  Consumers  A  Choice:  Privacy  Implications  of  U.S. 
Postal  Service  National  Change  of  Address  Program.  Committee  on 
Government  Operations;  H.Rep.  102-1067  (Nov.  24,  1992).  The  USPS 
has  adopted  changes  in  response  to  the  Committee's  critical  report 
against  new  address  selling.  One  change  is  the  inclusion  of  a 
clause  in  the  direct  mailers'  contract  prohibiting  the  selling  of 
newly  changed  addresses  as  a  part  of  a  "new  movers  list."  The 
practice  was  wide-spread  before;  it  is  unknown  whether  it  has 
stopped. 

19  A  Senate  report  on  the  issue  explains  that  the  sale  or 
rental  of  mailing  lists  by  Federal  Agencies  is  completely  at  odds 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Privacy  Act.  (S.  Rept.  1183,  93rd  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  31  (1974)  )  .  ..   ' ; 
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apartment  numbers  to  commercial  mailers.20  Again,  these  residents 
have  no  opportunity  to  prevent  their  name  and  address  information 
in  the  USPS  data  base  from  being  disclosed  to  mailers.  Finally, 
the  Computerized  Delivery  Sequence  '(CDS)  program  supplies  private 
mailers  with  addresses  they  do  not  already  have,  regardless  of 
whether  the  addressee  wants  his  or  her  address  as  private  as 
possible.21  No  sharing  of  census  address  information  with  the  USPS 
should  even  be  contemplated  without  a  commitment  to  prohibit  these 
practices. 

Another  privacy  concern  raised  by  allowing  the  Census  Bureau 
to  distribute  its  address  lists  is  that  the  Bureau  could  become  the 
beginning  of  a  de  facto,  centrally-controlled  databank  of  personal 
information.  The  ACLU  believes  that  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  other  personal  information  is  similarly  coordinated  and 
distributed.  Thus,  the  government  would  be  able  to  create 
lifetime,  centrally-controlled  personal  dossiers,  a  first  step"' 
towards  information  totalitarianism. 

In  addition  to  the  grave  privacy  concerns  of  releasing  census 
address  lists,  the  Census  Bureau's  tradition  of  confidentiality 
would  be  broken.  This  could  have  a  drastic  impact  upon  the 
public's  perception  of  the  taking  of  the  census,  and  thereby  on  the 


20  Whether  or  not  commercial  mailers  can  match  these  apartment 
numbers  to  names  and  individuals  has  not  been  determined.  The 
point  is,  however,  that  the  USPS  collects  the  otherwise  private 
information  and  then  disseminates  it. 

21  The  CDS  program  provides  mailers  who  can  show  they  possess 
90  percent  of  the  addresses  in  a  given  ZIP  code  area,  100  percent 
of  the  addresses.  Thus  the  USPS  gives  those  mailers  the  addresses 
of  the  10  percent  they  do  not  already  possess. 
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accuracy  of  the  census. 

People  are  concerned  about  privacy  issues.  The  1993  annual 
Louis  Harris  survey  showed  that  83  percent  of  those  polled 
expressed  concern  over  threats  to  personal  privacy.  This  is  a  full 
five  percentage  points  over  the  previous  year's  poll,  and  almost 
two-thirds  higher  than  in  1970  (when  only  one  third  of  those  polled 
expressed  concern) .  An  ACLU-commissioned,  in-depth  poll  of  one 
thousand  people  showed  similar  concern  over  privacy  issues.22  In 
California,  the  newly-formed  Privacy  Rights  Clearinghouse  reported 
that  they  received  over  6,400  phone  calls  during  their  first  year 
from  people  concerned  about  their  privacy;  since  October,  1992,  it 
has  received  15,000  calls.23 

....  If  the  public  recognizes  that  their  right  to  control 
information  about  themselves  within  the  system  is  weak,  then  the 
individual's  autonomy,  individuality,  self-determination,  and 
liberty  are  all  at  risk.  They  are  less  likely  to  provide 
information  for  the  census.  The  government  discovered  some  of  the 
risks  of  this  during  the  1990  census.  People  did  not  want  to 
answer  the  intrusive  Questions  regarding  pregnancy  and  mental 


The  1994  ACLU-commissioned  Benchmark  Survey  on  Privacy  found 
that  81  percent  of  one  thousand  people  asked  were  bothered  either 
a  fair  amount  or  a  great  deal  if  the  telephone  company  gave  records 
of  their  phone  calls  to  a  private  agency  doing  a  background  check 
on  them;  76  percent  were  similarly  bothered  if  credit  card 
companies  let  mail  order  companies  know  about  purchase  on  their 
credit  cards. 

23  The  Privacy  Rights  Clearinghouse,  Center  for  Public  Interest 
Law,  University  of  San  Diego;  5998  Alcala  Park,  San  Diego,  CA 
92110-2492.   Hotline  number  is  800/773-7748. 
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illness.  The  ACLU  received  the  most  calls  it  has  ever  received 
census  issues  from  individuals  who  had  concerns  about  the  long 
census  questionnaire.  The  1990  census  had  the  lowest  return  rate 
ever,  despite  the  fact  that  it  .  is  against  the  law  to  fail  to 
complete  the  forms.24  This  experience  should  serve  as  a  warning 
that  trust  in  the  government's  ability  to  protect  confidential 
information  has  weakened.  The  sharing  of  census  address  lists  with 
the  USPS,  and  especially  with  other  federal  agencies  and  local  and 
state  governments,  would  only  add  fuel  to  the  fire. 

Thus,  the  ACLU  believes  the  harm  in  allowing  the  Census  bureau 
to  share  its  address  lists  with  other  agencies  and  governmental 
units  is  so  fraught  with  danger  —  from  individual  rights  of  data 
protection  and  potential  agency  abuse  of  personal  data  to  the 
gutting  of  an  effective  census  —  that  it  outweighs  the 
administrative  benefits. 

If  USPS  is  Specifically  Allowed  to  Use  Census  Lists.  It  Should  Be 
Permitted  To  Do  So  Only  Under  Strong  Restrictions  To  Promote 
Privacy 

Although  the  ACLU  believes  that  the  USPS  has  no  compelling 
need  to  use  raw  census  address  lists,  we  recognize  the  reality  that 
the  USPS  and  the  Census  Bureau  have  worked  together  in  the  past  and 
are  working  together  for  the  next  census.  We  also  recognize  that 
the  USPS  is  an  agency  that  is,  or  should  be,  uninterested  in  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  residents  to  whom  it  delivers  mail. 

24  13  U.S.C.  sec.  221. 
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We  believe  that  any  Census — USPS  information  sharing  should  be 

strictly  regulated  by  the  following  rules: 

conditions  of  confidentiality  must  be  maintained  when 
Postal  Service  employees  act  as  census  agents  in  the 
acquisition  of  addresses  for  the  census; 

raw  census  address  lists  should  be  used  only  to  update 
and  correct  USPS  lists; 

any  new  information  the  USPS  derives  from  the  census 
lists  beyond  the  updating  of  addresses  should  be 
disclosed  to  the  subjects  involved; 

under  no  circumstances  should  the  addresses  collected 
from  the  census  be  given  or  sold  to  commercial  mailers  or 
to  others,  on  their  own  or  as  part  of  a  program. 


Conclusion 

The  Census  Bureau  may  obtain  address  lists  provided  that  it 
maintains  the  confidentiality  of  information.  Too  great  a  risk  to 
privacy  is  posed  by  sharing  this  information  with  other  agencies 
and  state  and  local  governments,  including  the  USPS.  If  the  USPS 
is  to  share  this  information,  it  must  be  required  to  uphold 
conditions  of  confidentiality. 
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Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 
Let  me  turn  now  to  our  final  witness,  Mr.  Nathanson. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEF  NATHANSON,  DIRECTOR,  ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH  AND  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS,  BALTIMORE  MET- 
ROPOLITAN COUNCIL 

Mr.  Nathanson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  committee, 
for  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views  this  morning. 

My  name  is  Josef  Nathanson.  I  am  the  director  of  economic  re- 
search and  information  systems  for  the  Baltimore  Metropolitan 
Council.  I  am  here  at  the  suggestion  of  the  National  Association  of 
Regional  Councils,  known  as  NARC.  However,  not  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  consult  with  colleagues,  my  statement  today  is  from 
the  perspective  of  the  Baltimore  Metropolitan  Council. 

The  council,  among  other  activities,  staffs  the  Baltimore  area's 
metropolitan  planning  organization.  We  provide  transportation 
planning  services  and  other  regional  technical  assistance  to  six 
local  governments  in  the  Baltimore  region. 

The  council  is  heavily  involved  in  several  activities  for  which 
having  current  and  complete  street  address  and  geographic  ref- 
erence information  is  critical.  The  BMC  supplies  the  computer 
based  maps  used  to  support  several  key  local  government  func- 
tions, including  911  emergency  dispatching,  school  system  planning 
and  bus  routing,  and  crime  analysis.  These  activities  give  the  BMC 
the  background  and  experience  to  understand  the  views,  value,  and 
potential  problems  of  address  list  files. 

The  council  and  its  predecessor  has  been  quite  active,  along  with 
its  member  local  governments,  in  working  with  the  Census  Bureau 
to  insure  a  high  quality  decennial  census.  In  both  1980  and  1990, 
we  actively  participated  in  the  Bureau's  local  review  program  de- 
signed to  alert  the  Bureau  to  possible  gaps  in  their  census  coverage 
by  reference  to  information  contained  in  local  administrative  files. 

We  commend  the  Bureau  for  instituting  a  local  review  program. 
However,  one  frustrating  reality  was  that  when  there  were  incon- 
sistencies between  the  census  and  local  source  materials,  it  was  not 
possible  to  view  the  census  address  lists.  Those  lists,  of  course,  are 
covered  by  the  confidentiality  requirements  of  Title  13. 

We  know  from  experience  that  incorporating  local  address  infor- 
mation can  improve  the  Census  Bureau  files.  We  believe  that  shar- 
ing of  information  by  the  Census  Bureau  would  likely  improve  the 
information  available  to  State  and  local  governments.  To  bring 
about  that  sharing  requires  a  change  in  legislation. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  specific  questions  posed  in  Chair- 
man Sawyer's  letter  of  invitation. 

What  features  of  an  address  list  without  names  are  or  should  be 
private? 

The  basic  address  information,  consisting  of  street  number  and 
street  name  and  all  associated  geographic  identifiers,  such  as  cen- 
sus tract/block  with  longitude  and  latitude,  should  be  considered 
public.  Any  information  about  the  structure,  dwelling  unit  or  dwell- 
ing units  or  number  of  occupants,  indeed,  even  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  occupants  should  remain  private. 
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Two,  given  limited  public  resources,  should  we  be  moving  away 
from  having  many  government  agencies  develop  their  own  address 
files? 

In  a  time  of  limited  public  resources,  it  seems  eminently  sensible 
to  consider  combining  resources  and  maintaining  common  address 
files  to  be  shared  among  Federal  agencies.  With  the  Census  Bureau 
and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  taking  the  lead,  other  Federal  agencies, 
FEMA,  HUD,  DOT,  among  others,  should  be  able  to  pool  their  re- 
sources and  share  the  resulting  information  product. 

Further,  by  sharing  with  local  government  address  lists,  local 
knowledge  in  the  form  of  local  names,  aliases,  or  commonly  named 
landmarks  would  add  to  the  value  and  utility  of  the  resulting  files. 

There  is  value  in  multiple  reference  sources  for  street  address  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Nathanson,  I  assume  you  mean  place  name 
aliases,  not  individual  aliases. 

Mr.  Nathanson.  Place  name,  yes. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Nathanson.  We  at  BMC  depend  on  multiple  resources  to 
provide  the  geographic  resources  used  to  control  several  911  emer- 
gency dispatch  systems  in  the  region. 

My  written  testimony  presents  examples  of  the  benefits  of  using 
these  multiple  sources,  which  I  will  refer  you  to. 

Question  3,  what  evidence  is  available  to  demonstrate  that  th@ 
Census  Bureau's  address  lists  would  be  improved  further  by  using 
local  government  address  lists  after  using  postal  lists? 

BMC's  experience  in  the  1990  census  local  review  program  made 
it  clear  to  us  and  local  governments  in  our  metropolitan  area  that 
the  Census  Bureau  will  make  improvements  in  their  address  lists 
and  other  geographic  reference  materials  from  outside  sources. 
Also,  BMC  contracted  with  the  Census  Bureau  in  1985  to  supply 
them  with  data  that  came  from  the  Baltimore  area's  TIGER/Line 
file  for  the  1990  census.  We  know  that  the  Bureau  evaluated  local 
review  submissions  and  made  corrections  to  improve  the  census 
tabulations. 

Further,  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  Postal  Service  have  worked 
together  in  recent  years  on  possible  automation  improvements  for 
upcoming  census  activities  and  improved  mail  delivery  programs. 
What  we  hear  from  that  work,  and  some  of  their  experiments  took 
place  in  the  Baltimore  area,  suggests  that  this  may  be  as  effective 
as  the  cooperative  work  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  Geological 
Survey  in  preparing  the  TIGER  maps  for  the  1990  census. 

Four,  why  should  the  Census  Bureau  share  its  lists  with  the 
Postal  Service  or  local  governments  rather  than  just  collecting  in- 
formation from  those  sources? 

As  suggested  in  my  earlier  response  to  question  2,  the  ability  to 
directly  compare  the  two  sources  of  information  can  introduce  local 
knowledge  and,  thus,  new  information  that  otherwise  might  not  be 
captured  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

Five,  some  have  suggested  that  the  Bureau  share  its  address 
lists  with  local  governments  for  verification  purposes  only.  Is  there 
an  effective  way  to  limit  local  governments  to  that  use?  Would  that 
be  wise? 
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I  guess  based  upon  hearing  the  comments  of  the  Census  Bureau 
and  the  Postal  Service,  the  extension  of  title  13  to  those  State  or 
local  governments  who  might  have  access  to  the  files  might  be  an 
effective  way  of  limiting  its  use  for  subsequent  applications  so  that 
we  reflect  those  limitations. 

What  might  be  the  effect  on  public  confidence  in  the  census  proc- 
ess of  allowing  broad  distribution  of  the  Census  Bureau's  address 
list? 

The  sharing  of  the  Census  Bureau's  address  information  would 
have  two  broad  public  purposes:  First,  improving  the  quality  of  cen- 
sus data;  and  second,  reducing  the  cost  of  producing  that  data. 

The  shared  address  lists  should  be  restricted  to  other  Federal 
agencies,  to  States  through  their  State  data  centers,  and  to  units 
of  local  government  or  officially  designated  metropolitan  planning 
organizations  acting  on  behalf  of  these  local  governments.  The  Bu- 
reau's address  lists  should  not  be  made  available  to  commercial 
firms. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  sharing  of  address  lists,  with 
appropriate  safeguards,  would  yield  a  number  of  benefits,  including 
an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  census  data;  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  maintaining  current  address  lists  by  Federal  agencies;  and 
improved  communication  and  cooperation  between  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  in  the  areas  of  data  exchange  and  census 
administration. 

Thank  you,  again. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Nathanson  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Josef  Nathanson,  Director,  Economic  Research  and 
Information  Systems,  Baltimore  Metropolitan  Council 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views  this  morning.  My  name  is 
Josef  Nathanson.  I  am  the  Director  of  Economic  Research  and  Information  Systems 
for  the  Baltimore  Metropolitan  Council.  I  am  here  at  the  suggestion  of  the  National 
Association  of  Regional  Councils  (NARC).  However,  not  having  had  an  opportunity 
to  consult  with  colleagues  in  NARC,  my  statement  today  is  from  the  perspective  of 
the  Baltimore  Metropolitan  Council.  The  Council,  among  other  activities,  staffs  the 
Baltimore  area's  Metropolitan  Planning  Organization.  We  provide  transportation 
planning  services  and  other  regional  technical  assistance  to  six  local  governments  -- 
Baltimore  City  and  Anne  Arundel,  Baltimore,  Carroll,  Harford  and  Howard  counties,  all 
in  Maryland. 

The  Council,  and  its  predecessor,  has  been  quite  active,  along  with  its  member 
local  governments,  In  working  with  the  Census  Bureau  to  assure  a  high  quality 
decennial  census.  In  both  1980  and  1990  we  actively  participated  in  the  Bureau's 
Local  Review  Program,  designed  to  alert  the  Bureau  to  possible  gaps  in  their  census 
coverage  by  reference  to  information  contained  in  local  administrative  files. 

We  commend  the  Bureau  for  instituting  this  review  opportunity.  However,  one 
of  the  frustrating  realities  is  that,  in  cases  of  inconsistency  between  Census  and  local 
source  materials,  It  was  not  possible  to  review  the  Census  address  lists.  Those  lists, 
of  course,  are  covered  by  the  confidentiality  requirements  of  Title  13. 

We  know  from  experience  that  Incorporation  of  local  address  information  can 
improve  the  Census  Bureau  files.  We  believe  that  sharing  of  information  by  the 
Census  Bureau  could  likewise  improve  the  information  available  to  state  and  local 
governments.    To  bring  about  that  sharing  requires  a  change  in  legislation. 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  specific  questions  posed  In  Chairman  Sawyer's 
letter. 

1.         What  features  of  an  address  list  (without  names)  are  or  should  be 
private? 

The  basic  address  information,  consisting  of  street  number  and  street 
name,  and  all  associated  geographic  identifiers  --  census  tract/block, 
parcel  number,  transportation  zone,  longitude  and  latitude  --  should  be 
considered  public.  Any  information  about  the  structure,  dwelling  unit  or 
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units,  or  -lumber  of  occupants  --  indeed,  even  the  presence  or  absence 
of  occupants    -  should  remain  private. 

Given  limited  public  resources,  should  we  bQjnoving  away  from  having 
many  government  agencies  develop  their  own  address  files? 

In  a  time  of  limited  public  resources,  it  seems  eminently  sensible  to 
combine  resources  and  maintain  common  address  files  to  be  shared 
among  federal  agencies.  With  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  (USPS)  taking  the  lead,  other  federal  agencies  --  FEMA,  HUD, 
DOT,  among  others  --  should  be  able  to  pool  their  resources  and  share 
in  the  resulting  information  product. 

Further,  by  sharing  with  local  government  address  lists,  local  knowledge 
--  in  the  furm  of  local  names,  aliases,  or  commonly  named  landmarks  -- 
would  add  to  the  value  and  utility  of  the  resulting  files. 
There  Is  value  in  multiple  reference  sources  for  street  address 
information.  We,  at  BMC,  depend  on  that  to  provide  the  geographic 
resources  used  to  control  several  911  emergency  dispatch  systems. 
Three  anecdotal  illustrations  of  the  benefits  we  received  from  use  of 
multiple  sources: 

■  Street  names  and  house  numbers  change.  Governments  propose 

those  changes  and  put  them  into  effect,  changing  their  "official" 
views  of  the  world.  But,  the  people  living  at  those  locations  do 
not  always  use  official  naming  or  current  numbering. 
We  use  as  many  sources  of  reference  materials  as  we  can  to 
equip  911  centers  with  Information  that  will  allow  them  to 
respond  to  calls  for  assistance.  The  most  infamous  example  of 
this  is  a  local  road  known  by  a  variety  of  names  that  included  "Old 
Annapolis  Road,"  "Old  Annapolis  Boulevard,"  "Baltimore  Annapolis 
Boulevard,"  "B  &  A  Boulevard,"  and  "Route  648."  Ten  or  more 
years  ago  one  of  the  three  local  governments  the  road  travels 
through     standardized     the     name     to     "Baltimore     Annapolis 
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Boulevard,"  yet,  we  still  see  the  other  names  ir.  use  (including  by 
the  USPS). 

■  No  one  source  seems  to  provide  complete  coverage.  For  example, 
local  and  state  governments  do  not  always  show  privately  owned 
roads  on  their  references.  USPS  does  not  deliver  mail  to  all 
streets  and  may  not  show  those  that  they  do  not  deliver  mail  to. 
Alternatively,  local  maps  may  show  streets  that  exist  only  on 
paper  documents  but  not  in  the  real  world. 

■  Different  information  sources  use  different  naming  conventions 
and  receding  practices  for  the  same  features  in  the  real  world. 
These  can  be  easy  to  recognize,  such  as  "State  Highway  97"  vs. 
"Route  97,"  or,  they  can  be  more  complex,  such  as  "Beacon 
Meadows  Court"  vs.  "Beacon  Mews."  In  both  of  these  cases,  the 
first  name  comes  from  USPS  Zip  +  4  directories  while  the  second 
fiom  lucal  usage  and/or  official  local  records. 

What  evidence  is  available  to  demonstrate  that  the  Census  Bureau's 
address  lists  would  be  improved  further  by  using  local  government 
address  lists  after  using  postal  listsi' 

BMC'S  experiences  in  the  1990  census  Local  Review  Program  made  it 
clear  to  us  and  local  governments  in  this  metropolitan  area  that  the 
Census  Bureau  will  make  improvements  in  their  address  lists  and  other 
geographic  reference  materials  from  outside  sources.  BMC  contracted 
with  the  Census  Bureau  in  1985  to  supply  them  with  data  that  became 
this  area's  TIGER/Line  file  for  the  1990  census.  We  know  they 
evaluated  local  review  submissions  and  made  corrections  to  improve  the 
census  tabulations. 

Further,  the  Census  Bureau  and  Postal  Service  have  worked  together  in 
recent  years  on  possible  automation  improvements  for  upcoming  census 
activities  and  improved  mail  delivery  programs.  What  we  hear  from  that 
work  (and  some  of  their  experiments  took  place  in  the  Baltimore  area) 
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suggests  that  this  may  be  as  effective  as  the  cooperative  work  by  the 

Census  Bureau  and  Geological  Survey  on  preparations  for  the  1990 

census. 

Why  should  the  Census  Bureau  share  its  lists  with  the  Postal  Service  or 

local  governments,  rather  than  just  collecting  information  from  those 

sources? 

As  suggested  in  the  earlier  response  to  Question  2,  the  ability  to  directly 

compare  the  two  sources  of  information  can  introduce  local  knowledge 

and,  thus,  new  information  that  otherwise  might  not  be  captured  by  the 

Census  Bureau. 

Soma  have  suggested  that  the  Bureau  share  its  address  lists  with  local 

governments  for  verification  purposes  only.   Is  there  any  effective  way 

to  limit  local  governments  to  that  use?    Would  that  be  wise? 

I  do  not  know  how  to  effectively  limit  the  use  of  address  lists  in  this 

way.    BMC's  experiences  in  the  1990  census  Local  Review  Program 

suggest  what  may  happen  when  other  areas  are  presented  with  massive 

address  lists. 

■  BMC  obtained  address  lists  from  outside  sources  and 
geographically  coded  them  to  produce  census  block  household 
estimates  used  in  the  local  review  program. 

■  When  we  found  addresses  that  could  not  be  linked  to  census 
geographic  areas,  we  modified  our  digital  street  maps  to  eliminate 
their  shortcomings  and  improve  our  matching  performance.  By 
iterating  through  cycles  of  this  work,  we  generated  very  high 
quality  end  products.  The  point,  however,  is  that  we  captured 
information  from  records  in  the  address  list  that  did  not  geocode 
initially,  thereby  improving  the  quality  of  our  digital  maps  from 
that  source. 

What  might  be  the  effect  on  public  confidence  in  the  census  process  of 
allowing  broad  distribution  of  the  Census  Bureau's  address  list? 
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The  sharing  of  the  Census  Bureau's  address  information  would  have  two 
broad  purposes:  (1)  improving  the  quality  of  census  data;  and  (2) 
reducing  the  cost  of  producing  that  data.  The  shared  address  lists  would 
be  restricted  to  other  federal  agencies,  states  through  their  State  Data 
Centers,  and  units  of  general  local  government,  or  officially  designated 
Metropolitan  Planning  Organizations,  acting  on  behalf  of  local 
governments.  The  Bureau's  address  lists  could  not  be  made  available  to 
commercial  firms. 
In  summary,  we  believe  that  the  sharing  of  address  lists,  with  appropriate 
safeguards,  would  yield  a  number  of  benefits  Including: 

■  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  census  data; 

■  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  current  address  lists  by  federal 
agencies;  and 

■  improved  communication  and  cooperation  between  federal,  state  and 
local  governments  in  the  areas  of  data  exchange  and  census  operations. 
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Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you  both  very  much. 

Let  me  ask  you  the  same  question  I  asked  of  Mr.  Stokes.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  his  case  particularly  for  local  government  shar- 
ing centered  on  the  indirect  benefits  that  would  come  to  local  gov- 
ernments as  a  product  of  overall  improved  counts.  It  was  not  as  a 
product  of  any  direct  use  that  might  accrue  to  a  local  government 
through  an  upgraded  or  enhanced  list  that  might  come  about  as  a 
result  of  two-way  sharing. 

Should  the  primary  purpose  of  this  partnership  be  the  improve- 
ment of  the  census  list  or  should  it  be  the  production  of  lists  that 
both  can  use? 

Mr.  Nathanson.  I  think  the  primary  purpose  should  be  to  assure 
the  obtaining  of  the  most  accurate  census  that  could  be  conducted 
to  meet  that  constitutional  requirement.  I  think  we  need  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  some  secondary  benefits,  including  efficiencies  and 
benefits  in  such  applications  as  emergency  response.  So  I  would  not 
preclude  these  secondary  purposes. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Let  me  ask  you  also  what  goes  to  the  comment  that 
I  made  about  prior  kinds  of  sharing  that  was,  in  effect,  a  kind  of 
two-way  sharing,  but  it  was  sharing  between  agents  of  local  gov- 
ernments sworn  in  as  Census  Bureau  employees,  with  the  same 
kinds  of  personal  restrictions  and  sanctions  that  apply  to  dis- 
allowed behavior,  as  opposed  to  the  kind  of  sharing  that  is  sug- 
gested here  between  institutions  for  whom  those  same  kinds  of 
sanctions  would  be  very  difficult  to  impose. 

If  you  as  an  individual  break  the  confidentiality  oath  that  you 
take,  you  can  be  punished,  but  if  the  government  that  you  rep- 
resent does  the  same  thing,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  it. 

Let  me  ask  you.  Faced  with  that  difference  and  recognizing  that 
some  of  the  uses  to  which  a  local  government  might  well  have  rea- 
sonable and  appropriate  cause  to  bring  address  lists  to  bear,  why 
should  that  authority  be  given  to  local  governments  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  police  themselves  when  the  Census  Bureau  remains 
precluded  from  giving  that  same  information  to  what  would  be 
their  federal  counterparts? 

Local  government  can  give  it  to  a  local  law  enforcement  or  health 
agency  for  the  purposes  that  you  mentioned.  You  mentioned  public 
safety  and  public  health,  and  yet  if  the  FBI  or  the  CIA  were  to 
come  or  the  IRS,  as  they  have,  were  to  come  to  the  Census  Bureau 
and  ask  for  the  very  same  information,  if  past  practice  were  fol- 
lowed they  would  be  denied  by  the  courts. 

How  do  we  police  or  how  do  we  assure  the  public  that  their  trust 
in  that  kind  of  confidentiality  can  be  sustained? 

Mr.  Nathanson.  The  proposed  legislation  by  the  administration 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  the  information  gained  in  such  sharing 
for  any  law  enforcement,  taxation,  or  regulatory  purpose,  and  that 
could  be  part  of  the  mandate  for  anyone  who  has  access  to  the  in- 
formation. 

But  I  think  I  presented  a  view  at  the  outset  which  suggested 
that  the  information  associated  with  address  lists  might  be  seen  as 
an  extension  of  the  public  infrastructure,  and  as  long  as  we  are  in 
an  age  when  we  are  talking  about  reinventing  government,  we 
might  want  to  explore  some  more  radical  approaches,  which  is  to 
say  that  there  is  a  public  benefit  in  having  a  totally  accurate,  com- 
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prehensive  geographic  reference  base  and  address  list  for  the  na- 
tion, but  maybe  the  repository  for  that  information  should  not  be 
with  the  Census  Bureau  for  which  we  hold  certain  high  standards 
of  confidentiality  and  restricted  access. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  sit  here,  and  I  ask  questions  that  make  the  case 
for  that  kind  of  confidentiality,  and  yet  I  sometimes  feel  as  though 
I  am  putting  a  cap  over  the  pipe,  but  the  vessel  to  which  that  pipe 
is  attached  is  leaking  like  mad,  and  it  is  a  source  of  frustration  be- 
cause many  of  these  kinds  of  information  are  probably  available 
from  a  wide  range  of  publicly  available  sources  of  information. 

So  it  is  not  that  the  data  are  not  available.  The  kinds  of  license 
information  that  Ms.  Lee  referred  to  is  widely  available.  I  guess  the 
question  that  we  are  dealing  with  is  the  trust  and  confidence  ques- 
tion of  the  population. 

Ms.  Lee.  Mr.  Sawyer,  I  am  concerned  about  the  distinction  that 
you  raised  because  I  think  other  agencies  will  pick  up  on  it.  They 
will  say,  "We  will  make  our  postal  carriers  take  an  oath  of  con- 
fidentiality," but  unless  the  confidentiality  is  reinforced  within  the 
institution  itself,  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  an  adequate  privacy 
protection. 

I  also  think  that  there  has  been  a  history  of  other  agencies,  such 
as  the  OMB,  the  Parent  Locator  Service,  insisting  on  and  demand- 
ing information  from  the  census,  and  they  have  been  turned  away. 
We  have  to  go  back  to  the  reason  for  the  census  in  the  first  place. 
That  is  to  get  an  accurate  count,  and  you  do  not  allow  an  accurate 
count  to  take  place  when  citizens  begin  to  get  wind  that  they  will 
not  have  any  control  or  any  knowledge  in  some  cases  as  to  how 
their  addresses,  or  anything  that  they  put  on  the  census  form,  will 
be  used. 

That  reassurance  that  the  census  taker  has  to  give  that  individ- 
ual, I  think,  is  something  that  has  to  be  preserved  or  we  risk  the 
entire  integrity  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  do  not  disagree  with  that  for  a  moment.  It  is  at 
the  core  of  the  kind  of  concern  that  you  have  heard  both  Mr.  Petri 
and  me  express  today  and  on  many  other  occasions,  as  I  hope  you 
appreciate.  It  is,  rather,  a  question  of  practical  applications  of  the 
kinds  of  restrictions  that  we  want  to  secure  here. 

In  pointing  to  the  kinds  of  oaths  that  I  mentioned,  however,  ear- 
lier, this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  has  gone  on  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  We  are  not  talking  about  swearing  in  every  letter  carrier  in 
the  United  States,  far  from  it,  but  rather,  the  kind  of  individual 
oversight  responsibility  that  has  been  assigned  to  individual  local 
government  representatives  for  which  they  can  be  held  personally 
responsible  to  the  same  standards  that  Census  employees  have 
been  held  to  for  decades. 

Ms.  Lee.  But  you  are  talking  about  bureaucracies  and  agencies. 
You  might  be  able  to  find  the  right  individual,  but  it  is  just 
like 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  are  talking  about  real  people  who  have  been 
doing  this  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Ms.  Lee.  Well,  yes,  I  agree  with  you  in  the  census. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  And  the  difference  that  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  institutional  sharing,  for  which  we  are  looking  for  a  different 
kind  of  protection  and  insurance  because  that  kind  of  individual  ac- 
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countability  does  not  apply  in  the  same  way  to  large  institutions. 
We  cannot  shut  down  the  Postal  Service. 

Let  me  ask  you  this.  We  are  talking  about  sensitive  information. 
We  are  talking  about  information  we  would  all  concede  is  available 
in  many  different  ways  from  many  different  places,  although  per- 
haps not  aggregated  in  the  way  that  it  is  at  the  Census  Bureau, 
but  is  it  possible  that  we  need  a  newer,  more  modern  sense  of  what 
we  mean  by  personal  in  an  age  when  data  are  ubiquitous? 

Does  a  physical  structure  have  privacy  rights  as  a  person  does? 
Do  they  have  the  same  rights?  Does  a  structure  or  home  have  the 
same  rights  as  an  individual? 

Ms.  Lee.  Well,  I  think  there  is  a  whole  range  of  fourth  amend- 
ment law  that  gives  some  privacy  to  one's  individual  residence. 
There  are  special  protections  afforded  to  the  privacy  and  sanctity 
of  one's  residence  that  do  not  extend,  for  example,  to  the  work 
place,  and  I  think  that  we  have  got  to  be  very  careful. 

I  also  think  that  people 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Let  me  interrupt.  It  is  very  important  the  way  you 
put  that.  You  said  there  are  privacy  rights  that  accrue  to  one's  resi- 
dence, and  when  you  include  the  individual  there,  then  clearly  I 
think  we  agree.  There  is  a  privacy  that  accrues  to  that  individual, 
but  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  We  are  talking  about  information 
about  the  location  of  a  structure  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  who 
lives  there,  how  many  people  live  there,  and  is  effectively  removed 
from  the  identity  of  an  individual. 

Ms.  Lee.  Well,  maybe  I  need  to  think  longer  about  this  question. 
What  strikes  me,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  Postal  Service  has 
only  one's  addresses,  for  example,  and  not  names,  and  that  that's 
an  important  distinction  that  you  are  getting  to,  but  how  often 
have  you  received  junk  mail  addressed  to  Resident  or  you  had  the 
previous  tenant  and  it  says  "or  the  resident  of  this  particular 
home"? 

So  I  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  distinction  to  make.  It  depends 
on  what  information  is  gained  from  the  address  and  what  informa- 
tion is  delivered  to  that  address.  In  the  case  of  many  women,  one 
of  the  reasons  behind  California's  treatment  of  addresses  as  con- 
fidential was  a  stalking  case,  where  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  a  man  who  was  obsessed  with  a  woman  tracked  her  down 
after  she  moved  several  times  and  was  able  to  find  her  and  kill  her 
as  a  result  of  finding  out  the  address. 

So  I  hear  a  lot  of  distinctions  made. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  But,  honestly,  that  goes  on  today  without  the  first 
breach  of  Census  Bureau  information. 

Ms.  Lee.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  The  circumstance  you  describe  has  nothing  to  do 
with  what  we  are  talking  about  here  today.  It  is  a  circumstance 
that  applies  in  the  real  world,  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
try  to  find  ways  without  exceeding  the  already  substantial  risk  we 
face  in  living  in  a  complex  society,  from  having  that  information 
available.  We  are  trying  to  avoid  exceeding  what  is  already  in  ex- 
istence today. 

The  concern  that  you  expressed  is  not  from  anything  new  that 
would  be  proposed  here. 
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Ms.  Lee.  That  is  correct,  but  I  think  you  exacerbate  the  current 
situation  when  you  have  the  situation  of  two-way  exchanges  of  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Is  there  any  purpose  for  which  a  local  government 
ought  to  be  able  to  use  the  Bureau's  address  list  information  for 
its  own  purposes? 

Ms.  Lee.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  right  now,  but  I  would  like  to 
think  about  that  issue.  I  mean  people  have  given  examples  of  po- 
lice, emergency,  FEMA  needs,  where  areas  have  to  be  evacuated 
quickly,  but  as  you  just  said,  the  ability  to  get  that  information  is 
in  the  marketplace.  I  have  not  heard  police  testify  that  they  do  not 
have  accurate  enough  lists.  I  have  not  heard  the  complaints  about 
access  to  that  kind  of  information  that  really  impedes  that. 

So  I  would  have  to  see  some  compelling  reasons,  but  we  have 
even  looked  at  the  police  and  fire  and  national  emergency  issues, 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  examples  where  there  was  an 
overwhelming  need  for  a  new  database. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Nathanson. 

Mr.  Nathanson.  It  is  true  that  there  are  other  available  sources 
so  that  the  census  does  not  become  the  essential  source  of  informa- 
tion, but  of  course,  the  census  is  the  essential  source  when  we  are 
talking  about  the  decennial  census  information,  and  here  the  abil- 
ity for  two-way  information  sharing. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  all  agree  about  the  enormous  importance  of  the 
kind  of  information  that  the  census  gathers,  its  broad  applicability, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  so  jealously  guard  the  confidential- 
ity of  that  information. 

I  guess  I  remain  unconvinced  that  the  Bureau's  lists,  after  hav- 
ing been  reviewed  in  the  fashion  you  were  talking  about,  really 
serve  as  the  best  source  of  the  kind  of  information  which  you  are 
talking  about. 

Go  ahead.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt. 

Mr.  Nathanson.  There  is  still  the  other  issue  of  how  many  orga- 
nizations should  be  essentially  creating  the  same  rather  extensive 
and  expensive  problem,  and  that  is  why  I  raised  the  possibility  of 
some  day  when  another  institution  is  responsible  for  maintaining 
address  information  which  could  go  to  FEMA  so  that  they  will  have 
full  access  to  and  which  the  census  itself  would  access  as  a  user. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Petri.  I  think  you  covered  it  very  well  in  your  questions.  I 
just  had  to  cover  one  area. 

I  really  do  not  have  much  trouble  with  one-way  exchange  of  in- 
formation from  different  public  and  private  entities  to  the  Census 
Bureau  because  we  are  watching  that  pot,  and  we  need  the  product 
that  comes  out  of  that. 

I  do  have  concerns  about  two-way  exchanges  that  are  on  a  spe- 
cial basis  with  another  public  organization  or  someone  else.  The 
Census  Bureau  information  doesn't  go  into  a  black  hole.  It  scrubs 
it  and  assembles  it,  and  I  guess  the  issue  is  whether  it  should 
make  special  deals  for  giving  its  information  to  one  or  another 
other  government  agency,  whether  local  or  postal  or  someone  else, 
that  it  does  not  do  for  everyone  else. 

So  that  is  a  concern  to  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  think  through 
very  carefully,  and  they  are  very  aware  of  how  they  prepare  their 
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information.  Suddenly  when  they  are  making  ad  hoc  or  even  struc- 
tured special  deals  with  other  people  that  they  are  not  making  with 
everyone,  I  question. 

I  guess  my  question  about  that  is:  what  is  so  special  about  use 
by  the  local  government  or  the  post  office  in  that  case?  Should  the 
Census  Bureau  be  allowed  to  make  special  deals  with  UPS,  with 
Mastercard,  with  private  organizations  that  collect  and  massage 
data  in  our  society  to  enhance  the  accuracy  of  the  census,  or  should 
it  just  be  encouraged  to  try  to  engage  in  a  one-way  street  of  suck- 
ing information  in  from  those  organizations  and  then  massaging  it 
and  compiling  it  and  organizing  it  so  that  it  can  be  made  available 
to  whoever  wants  to  buy  it  or  have  public  access  to  it  in  the  com- 
munity for  their  private  or  public  purposes? 

So  I  wonder  if  you  could  address  that  from  the  civil  liberties 
point  of  view.  This  two-way  business  with  other  government  units, 
what  is  the  purpose  of  it,  or  does  that  alarm  you,  or  do  you  think 
that  it  is  something  that  we  ought  to  encourage? 

Ms.  Lee.  It  alarms  us  greatly  because  when  I  hear  the  local  gov- 
ernment representatives  talk  about  the  need  for  a  list,  what  they 
are  really  talking  about,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  computerized,  central- 
ized database  and  the  development  of  a  Federal  database  that  can 
be  used,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  distinctions 
between  agencies  that  want  access  to  that  list. 

If  a  county  government  gets  it,  why  can't  an  office  of  a  city  coun- 
cil member  ask  for  it?  If  the  police  department  gets  it,  why 
shouldn't  the  FBI  get  it?  I  see  a  danger  in  this. 
Mr.  Petri.  Maybe  the  Republican  Party  would  like  it. 
Ms.  Lee.  I  am  sure  a  lot  of  Members  would  like  to  update  their 
mailing  lists,  and  so  I  think  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  once  you 
made  the  argument,  all  of  the  efficiency  and  cost  saving  argu- 
ments, to  put  limits  on  those  public  agencies  that  would  want  to 
have  access  to  it. 

Libraries  might  want  it  for  research  purposes.  State  funded  uni- 
versities might  want  it,  and  then  given  the  Postal  Service's  history 
of  selling  the  list  for  profit  for  the  Postal  Service,  I  think  we  have 
already  entered  that  age  where  Federal  information  is  being  turned 
for  a  profit. 

You  know,  I  am  not  against  entrepreneurial  activity,  nor  is  the 
ACLU,  but  I  think,  if  the  five  largest  direct  mail  houses  can  buy 
this  change  of  address  list  every  2  weeks,  why  shouldn't 
Mastercard  be  able  to  do  that?  Aren't  we  showing  some  favoritism 
to  a  certain  industry? 

So  I  think  it  raises  a  lot  of  concerns,  and  I  think  the  one-way 
transfer  of  information  to  the  Census  is  much  more  preferable. 
There  is  a  history  of  confidentiality. 

I  will  give  you  an  example  where  I  think  it  would  make  a  tre- 
mendous difference.  In  Congress  woman  Lucille  Roybal-Allard's 
California  congressional  district,  I  think  65  percent  of  her  popu- 
lation, her  district's  population,  is  undocumented.  Can  you  imagine 
the  response  that  they  would  get  if  the  people  who  were  filling  out 
the  census  questionnaire  knew  how  many  Federal  agencies  got 
hold  of  the  information  they  were  giving? 

Now,  I  am  sure  we  are  just  talking  at  this  point  about  addresses, 
but  given  the  technological  advances,  you  can  take  an  address-only 
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list,  match  it  in  a  matter  of  hours,  and  come  up  with  a  name  and 
address  list,  and  then  you  can  take  that  name  and  address  list, 
match  it  in  a  matter  of  hours  with  a  Social  Security  name  and  ad- 
dress list. 

So  even  though  you  are  only  exchanging  one  kind  of  information 
and  the  discussion  is  only  talking  about  addresses,  I  think  that  a 
lot  of  these  institutions  have  technology  that  would  allow  them  to 
get  much  more  as  a  result  of  just  getting  the  addresses. 

Mr.  Petri.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you  both  very  much.  Let  me  ask  just  one 
concluding  question.  I  heard  you  say  this,  but  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  for  the  sake  of  the  record  that  you  have  said  just  that. 

Because  of  the  history,  tradition,  court  precedence  for  confiden- 
tiality and  the  strictures  that  have  long  applied  to  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, you  retain  confidence  in  the  usefulness  of  having  one-way 
sharing  between  local  governments  and  the  Postal  Service  for  the 
primary  purpose  that  all  of  our  witnesses  today  have  said  that  they 
come  to  us  for,  and  that  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  conduct 
of  the  census,  but  you  have  confidence  in  that.  It  is  in  the  two-way 
sharing  that  you  express  the  concern  today. 

Ms.  Lee.  That  is  right.  Thank  you  for  giving  us  an  opportunity 
to  examine  this  issue  because  it  has  raised  some  very  fundamental 
questions  for  this  institution  that  I  do  not  think  we  had  a  chance 
to  review. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  begin  to  review  the  title  13 
and  the  various  census  acts  to  make  sure  that  the  confidentiality 
provisions  have  kept  up  with  modern  technology.  So  I  express  con- 
fidence based  on  an  historical  record  that  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  review  since  you  invited  us  to  testify,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  say  unconditionally  that  I  am  comfortable  with  it  or  that  the 
ACLU  is  comfortable  with  it. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  would  never  ask  the  ACLU  to  say  anything  un- 
conditionally. [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Lee.  But  I  do  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  look  again  at  the  cen- 
sus, to  make  sure,  in  fact,  that  the  confidentiality  provisions  that 
we  are  referencing  are,  in  fact,  fully  utilized. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  We  are  in  a  period  of  enormous  change,  and  we  are 
talking  about  sets  of  expectations  that  may  no  longer  be  sufficient 
in  terms  of  our  expectations  of  confidentiality  today.  Revisiting  of 
all  of  these  issues,  I  think,  is  enormously  important. 

Let  me  also  say  to  Mr.  Nathanson,  Mr.  Stokes  before  him,  and 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Postal  Service  who  have  been  here 
that  it  is  not  any  lack  of  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  those  entities 
of  our  government  or  even  some  of  the  private  sector  actors  who 
are  constrained  by  law  in  matters  of  privacy. 

It  is  a  question  of  confidence,  confidence  that  is  the  fragile  under- 
pinning of  this  entire  undertaking  upon  which  we  depend  so  deep- 
ly, all  of  us. 

So  we  thank  you  for  your  seriousness  and  your  contributions  this 
morning,  and  I  would  only  hope  that  as  we  submit  further  ques- 
tions for  written  response  you  will  be  able  to  share  your  answers 
with  us  in  that  fashion. 

Ms.  Lee.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you  for  being  here. 
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That  will  conclude  our  hearing  today. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
[Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  William  M.  Hunt,  Director,  Federal  Management 
Issues,  General  Government  Division,  General  Accounting  Office 

The  Department  of  Commerce's  legislative  proposal,  which  would 
allow  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  share  address  list  data  with  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  other  federal  agencies,  and  local  governments, 
offers  opportunities  for  the  Bureau  to  improve  its  address  lists. 
However,  the  proposal  raises  privacy  and  confidentiality  concerns 
about  the  use  of  census  data. 

GAO  supports  the  general  concept  of  the  sharing  of  data  among 
federal  statistical  agencies  for  statistical  purposes  as  currently 
under  consideration  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.   GAO 
also  supports  initiatives  to  facilitate  the  sharing  of  address  list 
data  between  the  Postal  Service  and  the  Bureau.   However,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  not  provided  sufficient  justification  to 
support  its  request  for  authority  to  share  the  Bureau's  address 
list  data  with  agencies  other  than  the  Postal  Service.   We  urge 
caution  and  further  study  before  Congress  passes  legislation 
allowing  this  information  to  be  shared  with  other  government 
agencies. 

The  Bureau's  sharing  of  address  data  with  local  governments  raises 
questions  about  the  benefits  of  the  sharing  of  data  compared  with 
the  potential  adverse  effects.   In  prior  censuses,  the  Bureau 
improved  its  address  list  data  somewhat  by  providing  block  totals 
of  housing  units  to  local  governments  for  their  review.   Thi°< 
legislative  proposal  would  allow  the  Bureau  to  try  to  improve  that 
review  by  providing  data  to  local  governments  on  specific  housing 
units. 

Although  the  legislative  proposal  provides  for  the  sharing  of  data 
for  public  purposes,  it  prohibits  the  use  of  address  list  data  for 
certain  purposes,  such  as  law  enforcement  and  taxation.   However, 
if  segments  of  the  public  perceive  that  their  privacy  and 
confidentiality  will  be  violated  by  the  sharing  of  address  list 
data,  their  cooperation  in  census  taking  may  be  reduced.   In  turn, 
this  reduction  could  cause  a  decrease  in  the  mail  response  rate, 
which  could  increase  census  costs,  lower  quality  of  _he  ata 
collected,  and  exacerbate  the  undercount  problem. 

GAO  believes  the  benefits  and  risks  of  data  sharing  need  to  be 
weighed  more  carefully  through  Bureau  testing  and  evaluation  before 
Congress  passes  legislation  to  permit  the  sharing  of  address  list 
data.   The  1995  Test  Census  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  Bureau 
to  evaluate  some  of  the  principle  objectives  of  the  legislation. 
In  that  Test  Census,  the  Bureau  could  evaluate  the  effect  of 
providing  housing  unit  data  to  local  governments  for  their  review 
by  using  a  special  bath  of  confidentiality.   Congressional 
deliberations  on  the  legislative  proposal  could  benefit  from  the 
results  of  such  tests  and  evaluations. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

This  statement  provides  our  comments  on  a  Department  of  Commerce 
legislative  proposal  to  amend  Title  13,  United  States  Code 
(U.S.C.),  to  allow  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  share  its  address 
list  data  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  other  federal  agencies, 
and  state  and  local  governments  for  the  improvement  and 
enhancement  of  address  information  and  for  other  public 
purposes.1   Our  statement  is  based  on  our  examination  of  the 
legislative  proposal  and  its  statement  of  purpose  and  need,  our 
considerable  work  on  prior  decennial  censuses,  and  our  review  of 
the  Bureau's  plans  for  the  1995  Test  Census. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  to  provide 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  the  authority  to  share  the  address 
lists  of  the  Bureau  with  the  Postal  Service  and  federal,  state, 
and  local  officials  when  it  is  required  for  the  efficient  and 
economical  conduct  of  censuses  and  surveys.   It  would  also  allow 
the  sharing  of  address  data  with  other  federal  agencies  to  help 
in  their  administration  of  health,  safety,  or  other  public 
programs.   Through  this  sharing,  the  Bureau  contends  that  other 
government  entities  that  need  an  up-to-date  list  along  with  the 


*To  date,  no  bill  has  been  introduced.   A  companion  U.S.  Postal 
Service  proposal  would  amend  Title  39,  U.S.C.,  to  provide  the 
Postal  Service  with  the  authority  to  share  address  lists  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  conducting  the  census  and  for  other 
public  purposes. 
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locations  of  the  addresses  would  not  need  to  construct  their  own 
lists  at  substantial  cost  to  taxpayers. 

The  proposal  for  sharing  address  data  has  some  worthwhile 
objectives  for  improving  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the 
Bureau's  address  list,  but  it  raises  some  concerns  about 
safeguards  to  the  privacy  and  confidentiality  of  census  data.   We 
support  the  sharing  of  address  data  between  the  Bureau  and  the 
Postal  Service,  and  we  support  the  general  concept  of  the  sharing 
of  data  among  federal  statistical  agencies  for  statistical 
purposes.   However,  we  urge  caution  and  further  study  before 
allowing  address  list  data  to  be  shared  with  other  federal 
agencies  and  state  and  local  governments.   A  perceived  breach  of 
confidentiality  by  the  public  could  adversely  affect  mail  return 
rates  and  decennial  census  coverage.   The  1995  Test  Census  offers 
the  Bureau  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
proposed  legislative  changes  to  improve  the  Bureau's  address 
lists  and  the  public's  reaction  to  having  address  list  data 
shared  with  local  governments. 

BACKGROUND 

Under  existing  provisions  of  section  9  of  Title  13,  U.S.C.,  the 

Bureau  is  prohibited  from  disclosing  information  obtained 

specifically  for  statistical  use  for  any  other  purpose.   Section 

214  of  Title  13  prescribes  penalties  for  wrongful  disclosure  of 
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information.   The  legislative  proposal  under  consideration  would 
provide  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  the  authority  to  share  the 
Bureau  address  list  data  with  the  Postal  Service,  and  federal, 
state,  and  local  officials  when  it  is  required  for  the  efficient 
and  economical  conduct  of  censuses  and  surveys  and  for  "public 
purposes."   However,  the  proposal  specifies  that  address  list 
data  should  not  be  used  for  certain  purposes,  such  as  law 
enforcement  and  taxation. 

Section  411  of  Title  39,  U.S.C.,  authorizes  the  Postal  Service  to 
furnish  both  real  and  personal  property  and  services  to  federal 
government  agencies.   On  the  other  hand,  section  412  of  Title  39 
prohibits  the  disclosure  of  Postal  Service  lists  of  names  and 
addresses  to  the  public.   The  current  legislative  proposal  to 
amend  section  411  would  provide  the  Postal  Service  with  the 
authority  to  share  address  list  data  with  the  Bureau  for  purposes 
related  to  the  conduct  of  the  census  and  for  such  other  public 
purposes  as  may  be  jointly  authorized. 

SHARING  ADDRESS  LIST  DATA  BETWEEN  THE  BUREAU  AND  POSTAL  SERVICE 
HAS  VALUE 

The  effectiveness  of  a  decennial  census  depends  on  an  accurate 
and  complete  address  list  that  identifies  the  mailing  address  and 
physical  location  of  each  housing  unit.   We  have  long  supported 
the  Bureau's  using  the  Postal  Service  to  update  and  enhance  the 
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address  list  for  use  in  the  decennial  census  and  other 
statistical  activities  of  the  Bureau  because  of  the  Postal 
Service's  vast  knowledge  of  addresses  supported  by  its  automated 
address  file  that  includes  virtually  every  address  to  which  mail 
is  delivered. 

Since  1970,  the  Bureau  has  developed  a  new  address  list  for  each 
decennial  census  and  used  the  Postal  Service  in  this  process.   In 
a  1980  report,  we  recommended  that  the  Bureau  periodically  update 
its  list  for  use  in  the  1990  Decennial  Census  and  in  other  census 
activities.2   In  a  1982  report,  we  included  suggested  language 
to  amend  Title  39  to  provide  a  legal  basis  for  the  Postal  Service 
to  share  its  address  information  with  the  Bureau.3   At  that 
time,  we  did  not  suggest  that  there  was  a  need  to  change  Title 
13,  which  pertains  to  the  census.   However,  we  did  specify  that 
the  confidentiality  of  the  data  provided  to  the  Bureau  should  be 
protected  by  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  Title  13.   Again,  in 
a  1992  report,  we  encouraged  the  Bureau  to  increase  its  reliance 
on  the  Postal  Service  to  develop,  maintain,  and  update  the 
Bureau's  address  lists.4  We  continue  to  support  any  initiatives 


Problems  In  Developing  The  1980  Census  Mail  List  (GAO/GGD-80-50, 
Mar.  31,  1980). 

3A  $4  Billion  Census  In  1990?   Timely  Decisions  On  Alternatives 
To  1980  Procedures  Can  Save  Millions  (GAO/GGD-82-13,  Feb.  22, 
1982) . 

'Decennial  Census:   1990  Results  Show  Need  for  Fundamental  Reform 
(GAO/GGD-92-94,  June  9,  1992). 
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considered  necessary  to  facilitate  the  increased  cooperation 
between  the  Bureau  and  the  Postal  Service  to  improve  the  Bureau's 
address  list. 

In  its  justification  for  its  current  proposal,  the  Department 
stated  that  sharing  the  Bureau  address  list  with  the  Postal 
Service  would  also  improve  that  agency's  address  list.   However, 
the  Department  provided  no  specific  examples  to  demonstrate  how 
the  Bureau's  list  would  benefit  the  Postal  Service.   Likewise, 
Postal  Service  officials  did  not  specify  how  the  Bureau's  address 
list  data  could  improve  the  Postal  Service's  address  list. 

SHARING  ADDRESS  LIST  DATA  WITH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  PRESENTS 
BENEFITS  AND  RISKS 

The  Commerce  Department's  proposal  to  share  Bureau  housing  unit 
address  data  with  local  governments  could  increase  their 
participation  in  reviewing  census  address  lists.   In  addition, 
the  local  governments'  participation  could  improve  the  quality  of 
those  lists  by  providing  the  Bureau  with  more  recent  address 
information.   However,  we  have  several  concerns  that  this  sharing 
could  also  present  risks  that  may  compromise  these  benefits.   If 
segments  of  the  public  perceive  that  their  privacy  and 
confidentiality  will  be  violated  by  this  sharing,  their 
cooperation  in  census  taking  may  be  reduced  which  in  turn  could 
further  undermine  the  accuracy  and  quality  of  census  data.   We 
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believe  these  benefits  and  risks  need  to  be  weighed  more 
carefully  through  Bureau  testing  and  evaluation,  particularly  in 
the  1995  Test  Census,  before  Congress  passes  legislation  to 
permit  the  sharing  of  address  list  data  with  local  governments. 

Benefits  of  Sharing  Address  List  Data 

The  Department's  rationale  for  this  legislation  is  that  it  is 
needed  to  make  the  decennial  census  more  accurate  and  efficient 
and  would  have  the  added  benefit  of  helping  public  health  and 
safety  agencies  carry  out  their  missions  more  efficiently.   In 
prior  census  local  review  operations,  the  Bureau  provided  block 
totals  of  housing  units  to  thousands  of  local  governments.   This 
legislative  proposal  would  allow  the  Bureau  to  provide  specific 
address  list  data  to  local  governments,  which  the  Bureau  believes 
would  further  improve  the  Bureau's  address  lists  by  allowing  more 
detailed  and  systematic  local  government  review. 

In  the  1990  Decennial  Census  Precensus  Local  Review,  about  3,400 
of  the  21,048  local  governments  eligible  to  participate  (16 
percent)  responded.5  Bureau  evaluations  show  that  from  these 
3,400  local  governments  that  responded,  about  367,000  valid 


5In  local  reviews,  some  localities  that  did  not  respond  to  the 
Bureau  were  represented  by  another  level  of  government.   This 
situation  could  have  accounted  for  another  2.5  percent  of  local 
governments.   See  Expanding  the  Role  of  Local  Governments:   An 
Important  Element  of  Census  Reform  (GAO/T-GGD-91-46 ,  June  15, 
1991)  . 
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housing  units  were  added  to  the  Bureau's  address  lists.   This 
addition  resulted  in  a  0.43  percent  increase  in  addresses  when 
the  Bureau  compared  the  number  of  added  housing  units  to  the 
total  number  of  housing  units  in  the  eligible  communities.   The 
Precensus  Local  Review  operation  cost  about  $1.5  million. 

In  1990,  we  did  a  random  sample  survey  of  1,047  of  the 
approximately  17,000  governments  that  did  not  respond  to  the 
Precensus  Local  Review  in  the  1990  Decennial  Census.   Our  survey 
revealed  that  governments'  most  often  cited  reasons  for  not 
responding  were  (1)  a  lack  of  funds,  expertise,  or  other 
resources  to  carry  out  the  program  and  (2)  a  lack  of  housing  unit 
data  of  their  own  at  the  block  level  reguired  to  assess  and,  if 
necessary,  challenge  Bureau  counts.6  This  was  especially  true 
of  small  communities,  that  is,  those  with  populations  of  less 
than  12,500.   At  the  time  of  the  survey,  we  learned  that  about  60 
percent  of  the  governments  that  did  not  participate  in  Precensus 
Local  Review  said  in  response  to  our  survey  that  they  also  did 
not  plan  to  participate  in  the  Postcensus  Local  Review  operation. 
Most  of  these  nonrespondents — about  80  percent--were  small 
communities . 

In  the  1990  Postcensus  Local  Review,  9,847  of  39,198  government 
units  (25  percent)  participated.   All  of  the  51  largest  cities  in 


6Decennial  Census:   Status  of  Housing  Coverage  Check  and 
Postcensus  Local  Review  Programs  (GAO/T-GGD-90-63,  Sept.  25, 
1990)  . 
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the  country  responded.   Again,  the  Bureau  provided  block  totals 
of  housing  units,  but  no  individual  addresses.   As  a  result  of 
this  review,  about  81,000  housing  units  were  added  to  the 
Bureau's  address  list,  a  0.08  percent  increase.   The  Bureau's 
total  field  cost  for  the  1990  Postcensus  Local  Review  was  $7.2 
million,  or  about  $89  per  housing  unit  added. 

The  capability  of  local  governments  to  respond  and  the  resulting 
improvements  in  the  Bureau's  address  list  when  local  governments 
are  provided  housing  unit  addresses  has  not  been  tested  and 
evaluated  by  the  Bureau. 

Risks  Associated  With  Perceived  Violations  of  Privacy  and 
Confidentiality 

Even  if  local  governments'  reviews  are  improved  through  the 
Bureau's  sharing  of  unit  address  information,  the  public  might 
consider  it  a  breach  of  privacy  and  confidentiality  for  the 
Bureau  to  release  their  address  information  to  local  governments. 
The  public's  perception  of  such  a  breach  could  decrease  census 
mail  response  rates  and  lower  the  quality  of  data  provided  by 
respondents.   Confidentiality  has  been  a  basic  tenet  in  census 
taking,  as  codified  in  section  9  of  Title  13. 

Recent  Bureau  research  suggests  that  certain  segments  of  the 
population,  particularly  those  individuals  who  may  already  be 
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reluctant  to  be  counted,  are  concerned  about  potential 
nonstatistical  uses  of  census  data,  such  as  providing  data  for 
law  enforcement  or  regulatory  activities.   Although  these  uses 
are  prohibited  in  the  legislative  proposal,  public  perception  of 
such  use  could  cause  some  respondents  to  withhold  census 
information.   This  could  increase  the  cost  of  the  census,  lower 
the  quality  of  data  collected,  and  exacerbate  the  undercount 
problem. 

Bureau  research  showed  that  respondents'  level  of  trust  in  data 
confidentiality  affected  their  compliance  with  the  1990  Decennial 
Census.   Bureau  interviews  with  nonrespondents  showed  that  a 
segment  of  the  population  did  not  trust  government  intentions  and 
perceived  that  government  agencies  would  deliberately  share  data 
that  could  be  used  against  them.   These  individuals  said  they  did 
not  accurately  report  census  information  on  household  composition 
for  fear  that  local  government  authorities  or  landlords  would 
withhold  services  or  evict  them.   Individuals  not  accurately 
reporting  census  data  for  fear  of  the  Bureau's  breach  of 
confidentiality  may  include  those  (1)  living  in  private 
residences  with  illegal  units,  units  with  boarders,  or  other 
overcrowded  conditions;  (2)  living  in  public  projects  or 
apartments  with  occupancy  requirements;  (3)  receiving  public 
assistance,  such  as  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children;  (4) 
engaging  in  illegal  commercial  activity;  or  (5)  fearing  detention 
or  deportation. 
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A  Bureau  evaluation  of  the  1990  Decennial  Census  showed  that 
individuals  who  were  concerned  about  their  census  data  remaining 
confidential  were  reluctant  to  respond.   Bureau  research  has  also 
shown  that  individuals'  concerns  about  confidentiality  and 
privacy  significantly  affected  mail  return  rates.   That  research 
concluded,  in  part,  that  "if  the  issue  of  data  confidentiality 
became  more  salient  to  the  American  public,  one  might  expect  the 
effects  on  nonresponse  to  be  much  more  substantial."7 

The  1995  Test  Census  Provides  Opportunities  for  the  Bureau  to 
Conduct  Address  List  Improvement  Evaluations 

The  Bureau's  1995  Test  Census,  which  is  planned  for  one  rural  and 
three  urban  locations,  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  Bureau  to 
evaluate  the  usefulness  of  some  of  the  key  components  in  the 
legislative  proposal.   For  example,  in  that  test  the  Bureau  could 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  a  local  government's  response  in 
reviewing  and  improving  address  list  information  upon  receiving  a 
list  of  actual  addresses.   In  its  1995  Test  Census,  the  Bureau 
plans  to  provide  actual  addresses  to  local  governments  instead  of 
block  totals,  which  it  had  done  previously.   When  doing  so,  for 
this  particular  test,  the  Bureau  will  swear  in  all  local 


7"The  Impact  of  Privacy  and  Confidentiality  Concerns  on  Survey 
Participation:  The  Case  of  the  1990  U.S.  Census,"  Eleanor  Singer, 
Nancy  A.  Mathiowetz,  and  Mick  P.  Couper,  Public  Opinion  Quarterly 
Volume  57,  1993. 
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officials  who  will  have  access  to  the  census  address  list.   Upon 
taking  the  oath,  these  officials  are  subject  to  the  same 
confidentiality  provisions  under  Title  13  that  Bureau  employees 
are. 

The  1995  Test  Census  also  offers  the  Bureau  the  opportunity  to 
determine  if  any  adverse  effects  result  from  providing  local 
governments  with  actual  addresses.   The  Bureau  could  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities  by  interviewing  household 
respondents  residing  in  the  test  areas. 

We  also  note  that  testing  methods  to  improve  the  Bureau's  address 
list  through  an  improved  cooperative  effort  with  the  Postal 
Service  is  not  a  major  objective  of  the  1995  Test  Census.   The 
planned  address  list  activities  are  not  dramatically  different 
from  what  was  done  in  the  1990  Decennial  Census  and  are  not 
consistent  with  what  was  envisioned  when  the  Bureau  outlined  its 
objectives  of  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  Postal  Service.   For 
the  1995  Test  Census,  the  Bureau,  as  it  did  in  the  1990  Decennial 
Census,  plans  to  use  field  canvassing  to  develop  the  address  list 
at  the  rural  site  and  use  field  canvassing  activities  and  a  post 
office  check  to  enhance  the  urban  address  list.   Originally,  the 
Bureau  envisioned  not  using  its  labor-intensive,  error-prone,  and 
hard-to-manage  field  canvassing  activities  used  to  develop  its 
address  list.   The  Bureau  also  envisioned  using  the  Postal 
Service  address  list  to  update  its  automated  geographic  files. 
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We  are  uncertain  at  this  time  how  this  will  be  implemented  in  the 
test.   We  believe  the  Bureau  should  take  full  advantage  of  the 
1995  Test  Census  to  explore  how  to  work  more  cooperatively  with 
the  Postal  Service. 

LIMITED  JUSTIFICATION  FOR  SHARING  ADDRESS  LIST  INFORMATION  WITH 
OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

For  many  years,  we  have  advocated  the  concept  of  the  sharing  of 
business  data  for  statistical  purposes  among  federal  government 
departments  and  agencies.   In  a  1979  report,  we  recommended  that 
legislation  be  amended  to  allow  the  Bureau  to  share  information 
on  business  establishments  with  other  government  agencies.8  We 
based  this  recommendation  on  our  review  of  the  benefits 
associated  with  improving  the  economic  surveys,  reducing 
duplicative  data  collection  efforts,  and  reducing  the  reporting 
burden  on  businesses. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  is  considering 
legislation  that  would  address  concerns  about  promoting  the 
sharing  of  data  within  the  federal  statistical  system  while 
maintaining  data  confidentiality.   Of  great  importance  in 
drafting  legislation  is  the  necessity  of  ensuring  that  it  clearly 
protects  the  confidentiality  of  respondents.   Although  the 


"After  Six  Years,  Legal  Obstacles  Continue  to  Restrict  Government 
Use  of  the  Standard  Statistical  Establishment  List  (GAO/GGD-79- 
17,  May  25,  1979)  . 
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inclusion  of  such  protection  adds  to  the  complexity  of 
legislation,  this  complexity  must  be  weighed  against  the 
advantages  gained  in  being  able  to  ensure  respondents  that  their 
interests  are  protected.   We  support  the  idea  of  data  sharing 
among  federal  statistical  agencies  for  statistical  purposes.   We 
believe  this  issue  is  best  handled  as  part  of  a  more 
comprehensive  piece  of  legislation  on  the  sharing  of  data  such  as 
that  being  considered  by  OMB. 

Unlike  the  benefits  of  the  sharing  of  statistical  data  among 
statistical  agencies,  the  benefits  of  the  sharing  of  residential 
address  data  with  other  federal  government  agencies  has  not  been 
demonstrated.   In  its  Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need  for  its 
legislative  proposal,  the  Department  indicated  that  many 
government  entities  providing  for  public  health,  safety,  and  the 
general  welfare  need  an  up-to-date  address  list,  showing  also  the 
locations  of  housing  units,  to  implement  their  programs. 
However,  the  Department  does  not  provide  sufficient  evidence  of 
these  needs.   The  proposal  specifically  prohibits  the  use  of  data 
for  law  enforcement,  taxation,  regulation,  marketing,  revenue 
enhancement,  political  campaigning,  fund-raising,  or  evidentiary 
purposes.   In  addition,  the  Department  and  the  Postal  Service 
must  jointly  agree  to  make  available  the  address  list  data  for 
public  purposes. 
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The  Department's  supporting  document  offered  only  one  example  of 
the  possible  sharing  of  its  address  list  with  other  federal 
agencies.   The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA) 
requested  address  list  data  to  assist  its  planning  of  emergency 
rescue  and  recovery  efforts  in  instances  of  national  disasters. 
The  Department  contended  that  without  this  proposed  legislation 
FEMA  may  decide  to  develop  an  independent  database  of  addresses 
and  maps  at  substantial  costs  to  taxpayers. 

Although  we  support  the  increased  sharing  of  data  for  statistical 
purposes  at  the  federal  level,  we  are  concerned  that  expanding 
access  to  these  data  for  other  purposes  may  undermine  the  quality 
of  data  collected  for  statistical  purposes.   The  issue  of  sharing 
address  data  beyond  the  enhancement  of  the  address  list  for 
Bureau  activities  raises  questions  about  the  benefits  of  sharing 
such  data  for  the  Bureau  compared  with  the  perceived  and  possibly 
real  adverse  consequences  for  decennial  census  operations. 
Furthermore,  Congress  has  expressed  concerns  about  the  improper 
use  of  Postal  Service  address  list  data  by  others,  and  Bureau 
address  list  data  will  be  based  at  least  partly  on  Postal  Service 
information.   The  Department  has  provided  little  evidence  of  the 
needs  for  and  benefits  of  sharing  address  list  data  with  other 
federal  agencies.   Also,  it  does  not  specifically  address 
provisions  to  ensure  that  this  information  will  not  be  used  to 
the  detriment  of  census  respondents  and  Postal  Service  customers. 
In  view  of  these  reasons,  we  believe  the  Department  has  not 
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provided  sufficient  justification  to  support  its  request  for 
authority  to  share  its  address  list  data  with  agencies  other  than 
the  Postal  Service. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We  have  long  supported  the  Bureau's  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  quality  address  list  by  increasing  its  reliance  on  the 
Postal  Service.   Therefore,  we  support  initiatives  to  facilitate 
the  sharing  of  address  list  data  between  the  Postal  Service  and 
the  Bureau,  but  we  urge  caution  and  further  study  before  allowing 
this  information  to  be  shared  with  other  government  agencies. 

We  support  the  general  concept  of  the  sharing  of  data  among 
federal  statistical  agencies  for  statistical  purposes.   But  we 
believe  this  issue  is  best  handled  as  part  of  the  broader  piece 
of  legislation  that  OMB  is  considering. 

The  Commerce  Department's  legislative  proposal  introduces  other 
data  sharing  purposes  that  may  undermine  the  efficient  and  cost- 
effective  completion  of  the  decennial  census.   If  the  Bureau  were 
to  share  address  list  data  broadly  with  federal  agencies  and 
local  governments,  it  could  create  a  situation  that  segments  of 
the  public  perceive  as  a  violation  of  the  privacy  and 
confidentiality  afforded  census  data.   This  perception  could 
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cause  a  decrease  in  the  public's  response  to  the  census  and,  as  a 
result,  increase  costs,  lower  the  quality  of  data  collected,  and 
exacerbate  the  undercount  problem. 

We  believe  the  1995  Test  Census  offers  the  opportunity  for  the 
Bureau  to  test  and  evaluate  some  of  the  key  objectives  in  the 
Department's  legislative  proposals  to  share  and  improve  address 
list  data.   Congressional  deliberations  on  this  legislative 
proposal  would  be  enhanced  by  having  the  results  of  the  Bureau's 
tests  and  evaluations  from  the  1995  Test  Census. 
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